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Behind the By-Lines 


Unforeseen circumstances incident the 
war have made impossible have the 
Laureate article which had been expected 
for this issue. However, the article will 
published later number addition 
others which have been planned. 

Many favorable comments have been re- 
ceived the articles recent issues. One 
them was abstracted The Education 
Digest; another was summarized Time 
and will printed full shoppers 
guide having circulation 75,000. Many 
reprints and single copies have been or- 
dered, these ways the influence THE 
its own subscription list. 

this issue there are four articles 
the general subject democracy. Dean 
Pittenger, the School Educa- 
tion the University Texas, writes The 
Three R’s American Democracy. Dr. 
Pittenger has been the University 
Texas since 1916, dean since 1926. 
has written widely the field school 
administration, and has been contributor 
THE 

Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research the State Department 
Education New York, summarizes 
the results from study almost 29,000 
rural pupils his article New York Studies 
Its Rural Youth. With the exception 
three years spent Ohio State University 
Dr. Morrison has been the State Depart- 
ment New York since 1920. has 
written Spelling Series, several volumes 
school administration, and (in 1941) 
Appraisal the Activity Program the 
New York City Schools. 

Helping the Underprivileged Boy 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward Joseph Flanagan, 
founder and director Boys Town. Dr. 
Flanagan has studied America, Italy and 


After some years Catholic 
Priest, founded the famous home for 
homeless boys Omaha (1917). Since 
1921 the home has been Boys Town, 
ten miles west Omaha. The work 
Father Flanagan with underprivileged and 
neglected boys, admitted the home with- 
out respect race creed, has been shown 
the films, “Boys Town,” and “Men 
Boys Town.” 

The Last Method Jesse Stuart, 
noted poet and novelist Kentucky. Mr. 
Stuart .is .superintendent schools 
Greenup, Kentucky. several occasions 
has contributed short stories for THE 
EDUCATIONAL His latest novel, 
Taps for Private recently published, 
won the Thomas Jefferson Southern 
Award 1943, and was the December 
selection the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Jesse Stuart has risen rapidly the voice 
the folk the Kentucky mountains. 
has just been inducted into the armed 
service. 

Plato the Severn tells the program 
St. John’s College, the “great books” 
school, and its president, Stringfellow Barr. 
The author, Miss Ray Pierre, one time 
worked the college; she has written 
number articles for the New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, the 
Christian Science Monitor, etc. She was 
the editorial staff magazine. The 
article particularly interesting that 
discusses the personality which motivates 
the program well the program itself. 

Paul Crissman, professor psychology 
the University Wyoming has written 
thoughtful and keen analysis the subject. 

Democracy and the Teacher Wini- 
fred Burns, assistant professor English 

(Continued page 362) 
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The Three R’s American Democracy 


the precipitate left with one in- 
dividual citizen after more than half 
century living American society. 
The real meaning particular de- 


beliefs and attitudes and aspirations 
its citizens. Certainly any attempt un- 
derstand which ignores these com- 
monplaces doomed failure. this 
true, then one useful method for 
reaching understanding our de- 
mocracy’s meaning encourage the 
exchange and mutual criticism among 
citizens statements their individual 
convictions and viewpoints. 

this paper not attempt state 
with authority what our American de- 
mocracy means, but only what means 
imply exaggerated respect for 
own opinion. But how can exchange 
and criticism the views all respon- 
sible citizens brought about one 
except the expert steps make his 
offering? this spirit that have 


set forth notions fundamental 
trarily, perhaps, because must brief 
—not for the purpose instructing 
fellow citizens, but instance 
that expression individual views and 
view-points the importance which 
have referred. 

The interest most Americans, 
trying analyze and understand their 
society, will probably concern their rela- 
tions citizens that society and its 
other citizens. have that same interest 
here. The theme this essay could well 
worded read: What American 
democracy means determining 
thoughts and actions and proper 
expectations, American citizen. 
Compared with this statement prac- 
tical purpose much the discussion may 
seem highly speculative. Probably most 
Americans would make very different 
approach, But here purposely set- 
ting forth own views; and 
thinking our group actions, customs, and 
even institutions, they are co- 
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herent and consistent, must rest upon 
ciety without such foundation 
meaningless; incapable controlling 


think can best arrange ideas 
about the meaning our democracy 
under the three main captions rights, 
risks, and responsibilities. would call 
them the Three R’s American De- 
mocracy. The recognition these three 
things, the understanding each, and 
the proper relating each the others 
the essence, see it, American 
social understanding. 

have rights: 

This consciousness personal rights 
the starting and returning point 
thinking about the meaning 
American democracy. the Alpha 
and Omega our social ideology. The 
history human freedom the story 
man’s progress recognizing and 
capturing his individual human rights. 

Americans generally identify their 
freedom with their rights. have 
rights!” and free!” are used 
synonyms; and are the proudest boasts 
every citizen. the sources 
these rights—whether divine natural 
—they usually make inquiry. They 
are not philosophically minded. They 
simply assert their right have rights, 
and unnecessarily hampered free- 
dom enjoying these rights. their 
inability tolerate the thought living 
without this proud consciousness 
rights that provokes their unconquerable 
aversion Hitler and Hirohito. 
times Americans seem oblivious the 
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directing its own actions, much less 
influencing any lasting effective 
manner developments the larger field 
world affairs. 


threats the modern dictators, 
because they have been long and 
thoroughly steeped the doctrine 
human freedom that they cannot quickly 
comprehend the possibility its en- 
dangerment. 

This proud American boast truth- 
ful bit bragging because, after making 
full allowance for our oversights and 
failures, the securing and maintaining 
the rights and liberties individual 
citizens American society’s principal 
obligation. Plymouth 
founded not more upon Massachusett’s 
rockbound coast than—originally—upon 
the right worship one’s Creator 
one’s own chosen way. The Declaration 
Independence was declaration 
human rights. Not the least the rea- 
sons for being the Federal Constitu- 
tion set forth the “Bill Rights” 
which contains. The average Ameri- 
can’s notion the nature his society 
vaguely but inextricably bound 
with this concept rights. It—this so- 
ciety—is him the source and defender 
his rights, and his right have 
rights. confidently does depend 
upon that society maintain his rights 
for him, that often fails observe 
his own responsibility exercise even 
ordinary vigilance their behalf. 

What are these rights? The lists are 
various. The immortal Declaration 
emphasizes “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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happiness.” The Bill Rights lists 
freedom speech, press, and 
religion, private enterprise, and trial 
jury; and freedom from surveillance 
military force and caste. Today, 
have the “four freedoms” the Atlan- 
tic Charter; freedom speech and 
worship; freedom from want and from 
fear. Yes, the lists vary; and the mean- 
ing attached the same stated right 
differs from source source and from 
time time. But back them all, appar- 
ently, the concept that American so- 
ciety basically concerned with the 
happiness its citizens their various 
roles individual human The 
lists rights given above and the inter- 
pretations these rights, differ accord- 
ing the notion individual happiness 
that obtains each case. The right not 
only happiness but also the inter- 
pretation happiness, apparently 
noteworthy tenet the American social 
faith. 

more fundamental concept human 
rights than the foregoing, which lurks 
the background the picture just de- 
scribed. Underneath this picture, and 
needing brought the surface for 


must take risks! 

The exercise every individual right 
involves corresponding risk. This cor- 
respondence freedom and risk in- 
trinsic and inevitable. True, the perils 
involved freedom are less than those 
involved slavery, and they are more 
readily circumvented. But liberty, none 
the less, dangerous. 
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general discussion and appreciation, 
the concept every individual’s right 
self-realization; his right achieve 
self-development and appropriate 
place society within the limits his 
inherent capacities and will. This 
the basic natural right; which 
property rights, free speech, religious 
freedom, equity before the law, and 
even the right life itself are but more 
tangible expressions. this true, 
follows that all these more specific 
rights are justified the extent that 
they support and further this basic right 
self-realization. also follows that, 
any individual’s case, this right 
subject such limitations are neces- 
sary protect the equal right every 
other citizen corresponding realiza- 
tion self. 

concluding this part this discus- 
sion, repeat that recognition and effec- 
tuation the rights individuals is, 
think, the first fundamental principle 
our American democracy. our so- 
cial order the individual comes first. 
There is, fact, reason for merit 
society except what does and 
for the individuals who comprise it. This 
definitely the American view. 


The risks involved the exercise 
one’s rights are They en- 
danger both the exerciser and his fellow 
citizens. Even the rights themselves may 
endangered their own exercise, 
and the exercise one right may in- 
fringe upon other rights. Take, for ex- 
ample, freedom speech. the exer- 
cise this right one risks making 
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statements that will react adversely, 
varying degrees, upon himself. His 
hearers run the risk being deceived 
unintentionally misled. Extravagant 
abuse the right may weaken its status 
popular good-will; probably freedom 
expression has greater enemy than 
those who wantonly misuse its privi- 
leges. Finally, ill-advised statements 
one may endanger his position his 
business, those his neighbors, and 
thus sacrifice gains that have accrued 
might accrue through freedom enter- 
prise. These are but few the con- 
crete risks that accompany freedom 
expression. 

But these are risks that must faced 
the right free speech shall main- 
tained. fact, were danger one’s 
self involved there would such 
thing courageous speaking. may 
discount the importance these risks, 
they endanger the speaker himself. But 
the threats that the undisciplined exer- 
cise freedom may bring other 
persons, and the reputation and 
perpetuation the freedom itself, are 
matters for very serious general con- 
cern, These threats must minimized 
just far consistent with the pres- 
ervation the privilege; but the right 
must not unduly sacrificed order 
eliminate its dangers. that would 
invite greater perils another 
sort. The fact that the reduction risks 
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means corresponding circumscription 
rights the point for emphasis this 
stage this discussion. would 
maintain our rights must coura- 
geously accept the risks that accompany 
them; even the risks that come in- 
directly through the exercise their 
freedom others. 

There one concrete aspect this 
matter that cannot forbear mentioning. 
hear much these days about collec- 
tive security; economic security being 
generally what meant. “Freedom 
from want” the expression this idea 
the minimum level acceptability. 
That none shall hungry unshel- 
tered unclothed, and that the masses 
people shall not exploited de- 
nied the free exercise their rights 
concentrated power, are basic aspects 
economic security that have long ap- 
pealed strongly the American people. 
have thought challenging them 
here. But insist that even these 
limitations upon economic risks can 
achieved only placing restrictions 
upon the correlated privileges some 
individuals and groups. further 
the establishment economic security 
will necessitate intruding still further 
upon these privileges. The problem that 
must always faced every project 
this sort whether the gains se- 
curity are worth the losses entailed 
the attendant reduction limitation 
individual rights. 


must accept responsibilities. 
Rights are primary. Risks are ines- 
capably involved the exercise 


rights. These risks are inextricably 
bound with rights that they must 
accepted and endured, until they be- 
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come great endanger the rights 
themselves, either generally pos- 
sessions exploited persons classes. 
When this point reached, even when 
evidently being approached, the 
abuses must corrected. Inhibitions 
upon the exercise freedom there must 
certainly be, but only for the sake 
more freedom. 

authoritarian societies the inhibi- 
tions upon individuals are administered 
government. democratic society 
these inhibitions should determined 
and effected far possible in- 
dividual citizens, each upon himself. 
every individual’s duty democracy 
citizens his own, This obliga- 
tion inherent the nature demo- 
cratic rights. Whatever their source, 
whether God-given naturally inher- 
ent socially conferred, these rights are 
the same and equal for all. have rights 
only because all citizens have the same 
rights. Action part which weakens 
these rights for others must inevitably 
weaken them for me. therefore fol- 
lows that every right that enjoy car- 
ries not only some the risks which 
have alluded, but also responsibility 
exercise that right that will not 
curtail the corresponding right 
fellow citizens cause adverse re- 
action upon the right itself. 

That Americans are not always clear 
about this essential interrelationship be- 
tween rights and responsibilities evi- 
denced the following situation. When 
apostles free speech and the free- 
dom the press undertake justify 
their faith, they usually plead that such 
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freedom necessary for the discovery 
and formulation unbiased truth; that 
conceal distort truth, These pleaders 
not always observe that, offering 
this argument, they have shifted the en- 
tire logic the problem. The funda- 
mental right involved now appears 
the right American citizens ade- 
quately and truthfully informed; and 
the so-called “rights” free expression 
really become responsibilities. Yet most 
these pleaders, think, will welcome 
this correction. Few any even the 
most ardent advocates free speech 
would maintain their position the 
ground inherent right spill their 
inmost thoughts and feelings into the 
expression would appear derived 
right. exists because essential 
condition the right informed. 
neighbor has the right speak be- 
cause have the right know. But 
follows inescapably that, the exercise 
this derived right, neighbor must 
assume the responsibility for speaking 
wisely and truthfully can; and 
even considering with care times 
whether should should not speak 
all. Such philosophy puts clear 
censorship upon freedom expression, 
but censorship that should ex- 
ercised the speaker writer upon 
himself. 

may argued rejoinder that 
free expression necessary condition 
for that self-realization which have 
described the basic human right. 
There point this rejoinder. But 
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there also point the fact that self 
control essential part self- 
realization, and that self 
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hibitions upon the exercise 
expression are the essence self- 
discipline. 


The fitness people enjoy de- 
mocracy can measured its readiness 
assume and discharge the personal 
responsibilities that with the pos- 
session individual rights. Are 
Americans fit for democracy this 
sense? greatly fear that, like other 
amateurs freedom, too frequently 
interpret our common rights exclu- 
sively personal privileges. Each one 
among drives for his rights they 
were his peculiar possessions. use 
our privileges build superior 
power, and then use this power further 
augment our privileges. There results 
for some individuals pyramiding 
privilege and power constantly ac- 
celerating rate. times seem 
have revived for personal use the idea 
the divine right kings, with our 
individual selves royalty. com- 
pletely become obsessed with per- 
sonal rights that democracy comes 
definition identified with individual 
and class rivalry, leading toward “sur- 
vival the fittest” régime which 
bold, sharp, and self-seeking individuals 
may acquire the perquisites ruling 
class. The main difference fact be- 
tween outright aristocratic society and 
democracy conceived that the 
former the dominant class heredi- 
tary caste. There little more real dis- 
semination human rights among the 
populace the one case than the 
other. 

result this tendency inter- 


pret our rights special privileges, and 
because perceive this tendency more 
clearly our fellow citizens than 
ourselves, have become almost to- 
talitarian our search for and depend- 
ence upon political controls. turn 
government for protection from other 
people, although the same time 
may combatting the efforts govern- 
ment protect them from us. There 
are perhaps many Verbotens upon 
our statute books can found the 
regulations totalitarian societies. 
not always forbid the same things 
they, but seem prohibit about 
many them. There only one ap- 
parent alternative, but demo- 
cratic alternative; i.e., build Amer- 
ican citizenry the individual members 
which are willing and able regulate 
their individual drives for their own 
rights not conflict unduly with 
the corresponding drives their fel- 
lows. This alternative admittedly, for 
the present and perhaps forever, 
idealized goal. But object edu- 
cation for citizenship our society, 
indispensable aim. And among and be- 
tween citizens, needs iterated and 
reiterated without end. Unless these 
citizens can accept and discharge intelli- 
gently the personal responsibilities that 
are inherent their freedoms, their de- 
mocracy and their freedoms alike will 
disappear. 

Government has, and will probably 
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always have, indispensable place 
the control persons who indulge 
the unrestrained pursuit their self- 
conceived rights. Education can never 
completely take the place legislation, 
even this particular sphere. For one 
thing, laws serve expressions the 
controls that the majority believes 
should exerted over the activities 
individuals. They thus are guides for 
individual Moreover, 
there will always laggards educa- 
tional development, this other 
respects. Some persons will probably 
never reach the full stature ability 
inhibit direct their personal drives. 
These individuals will need given 
continuous and rather drastic control 
means law. not suggest here 
that governments and laws are unneces- 
sary, are likely ever become so, 
our American democracy, means for 
controlling and inhibiting individuals 
who are unable unwilling regulate 
their own desires. 

But maintain that, truly 
democratic society, the individual citizen 
must made his own monitor far 
possible. Control law not sub- 
stitute for personal responsibility. Law 
may guide the individual many mat- 
ters expressing him the group 
viewpoint. Even this, the individual’s 
co-operation assumed. But the main, 
law steps where individual responsi- 
bility breaks down. individual who 
will not cannot harmonize his ideas 
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about his own rights with the rightful 
necessities his fellows, who ob- 
livious the rights others, must 
brought heel force outside him- 
self. The security and perpetuity any 
social order demand that individuals 
compelled, they cannot persuaded, 
recognize the rights other individ- 
uals that social order. 

What has been said about law might 
repeated with reference the softer 
elements the mores people. Cus- 
toms and institutional regulations also 
provide individual controls which they 
enforce upon recalcitrants. Unfortunate- 
ly, widespread attitudes mind the 
social mores may times confirm the in- 
dividual his heedless disregard for 
others’ rights. fear that this too 
much true present-day America, The 
tendency regard rights personal 
privileges, and flatter the individual 
who “multiplies his talents” accord 
with the ancient parable, almost dis- 
astrously prevalent our social mores 
this time. For this widespread attitude 
must somehow substitute the attitude 
honoring well-considered 
not self-abasement, but spirit vigor- 
ous respect for the rights other peo- 
ple well for our own. Ability 
assume and manage personal responsi- 
bility for one’s own actions relation 
other people must come attract the 
highest acclaim that can give 
fellow citizen, would make our 
democracy real. 


Public instruction should the first object 
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Before the First Easter 


GERALDINE 


Palestine nineteen centuries ago, 
Remorseful Peter sought the Savior’s Mother, 
anguish waiting, with her head bowed low, 


For news brought first one and then another. 


John told how from his Master had fled 
When Christ was taken prisoner the garden. 
Then Peter, penitent, Mary said, 


kneel before you now ask your pardon. 


swore knew him not. How could 
false truth? Three times basely 


Saddest remorse dark soul you see.” 


The gentle Mary asked with meaning deep, 
“But you love Him still?” Peter replied, 
“Tt because love Him that weep. 
tortured, love the Master denied.” 


“Have courage, Peter. Those who truly love 
Are always pardoned,” Mary answered then. 
And thus forgiving wisdom from above 


Continues console the hearts men. 


scene from the eleventh act the French Passion Play per- 
formed Nancy, France, translated and put into verse Geraldine 
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New York Studies Its Rural Youth 


Cayce Morrison 


NEW any school district 
with less than 4500 population 
considered rural. Rural districts are 
classified central, union free, consoli- 
dated and common school. Nearly all 
the central districts maintain approved 
high school departments. The common 
school provide 
through the eighth grade but may con- 
tract with nearby high schools for the 
education any all their pupils. 
While central and union free school dis- 
tricts may cut across town county 
lines, the district considered be- 
longing within the town and county that 
contains the central main high school 
building. For purposes supervision 
county group towns within 


county constituted supervisory 
district and the schools within said dis- 
strict are supervised district super- 
intendent schools, much for the 
setting the studies here reviewed. 

the spring 1938, the district su- 
perintendents schools agreed assist 
the Education Department study 
pupils rural secondary schools. 
formulated regional conferences, the 
purposes the study were: (a) de- 
termine the holding power New 
York’s rural secondary schools, (b) 
examine the influence underageness 
and overageness entrance secondary 
school, and (c) find “what happens 
New York’s rural youth when they 
leave school. 


Eighth Grade Pupils, Fall Term 1933 


The study was limited those pupils 
enrolled the eighth grade rural 
schools during the fall term 1933. 
comprised three projects. The first was 
age-grade-progress study.’ Data were 
obtained 28,933 pupils covering the 
period from September 1933 June 


Study the Progress Pupils New 
York’s Rural Secondary Schools, University 
the State New York Bulletin No. 1195, Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Study Pupils New York’s Rural 
Secondary Schools, University the State 
New York Bulletin No. 1239, July 1942. 

Out-of-School Experiences Rural Youth, 
University the State New York Bulletin 
No, 1251, August 16, 1943. 


30, 1938. These were per cent 
all eighth grade pupils rural schools 
for the year 1933-34. The second proj- 
ect? focused those pupils the above 
named group who September 1933 
were one year more over age under 
age for the eighth grade, i.e., all pupils 
who had not reached their twelfth birth- 
day and who had passed their fifteenth 
birthday. Data were obtained 8861 
under age, 4358 normal 
age, and 3484 over age. Project was 
attempt learn the out-of-school ex- 
perience those youth who had been re- 
ported project This was 
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conducted during the school year 1940- 
41. Returns were obtained from 4127 
youths little more than ten per 
cent the total eighth grade enrollment 
the 1933 fall term. 

The most conspicuous fact emerging 
from the age-grade-progress study was 
the handicap confronting pupils living 
districts which did not maintain their 
own high schools. common school 
districts per cent the pupils left 
school during the end the eighth 
grade compared with per cent 
districts maintaining high schools. the 
latter, per cent the eighth grade 
group made normal accelerated prog- 
ress through the secondary school 
compared with per cent from the 
common schools. 

terms age entrance eighth 
grade, little more than two-thirds 
the and 12-year-olds made normal 
progress through high school, com- 
pared with half the 13-year-olds, little 
more than one-fourth the 14-year- 
olds and one-tenth those years 
age older. 

was estimated that approximately 
2400 the pupils enrolled the eighth 
grade rural schools 1933 failed 
complete high school chiefly because 
they lived districts which did not 
maintain high school. 

Pupils entering the eighth grade prior 
their twelfth birthday made quite 
good progress through secondary school 
did the and Com- 
pared with the normal age group the 
younger pupils tended complete 
higher grade, larger percentage were 
graduated, they had smaller percent- 
age failures subjects, they partici- 
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pated more extracurricular activities, 
and more frequently were rated 
happy their school work and socially 
acceptable among their fellows. 

The record the over age group was 
not encouraging. 1933 nearly per 
cent all eighth grade, rural school 
pupils New York State were 
years age. More than half this 
older group left school about the end 
the eighth grade and only slightly 
more than one ten completed the 
high school course. Compared with pu- 
pils normal age these older pupils 
participated less extracurricular ac- 
tivities, had fewer home advantages, 
carried more home obligations, were less 
acceptable socially among their fellows 
and were much less happy their school 
life. Even so, those entering high school 
were required study the same subjects 
were available other pupils. Like 
pupils normal age, they failed most 
frequently geometry, Latin, algebra, 
French and stenography. the whole 
their percentage failure subjects 
was approximately two four times 
greater than for younger pupils. 

The problem confronting the schools 
educating these older children two- 
fold: first, very considerable reduction 
the percentage pupils reaching the 
eighth grade two more years re- 
tarded should possible; second, 
since scarcely more than per cent 
these older pupils will complete high 
school course study, further changes 
curriculum offering should made 
serve adequately their interests and 

This study disclosed certain relations 
between the economic status the home 
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and school success, the effect the 
child’s success the use foreign 
language the home, the demands 
made the child’s time certain 
types occupational background, and 
the school’s interpretation unusually 
good and unusually bad home influences 
children, The data presented support 
the assumptions that the child’s home 
background provides much the con- 
tent his education, and that the school 
needs knowledge this background 
order adapt its instruction and guid- 
ance the child’s needs. 

The school attempts educate the 
child succeed, not fail; therefore, 
important for the school antici- 
pate the probability failure order 
avoid it. This issue part the 
larger problem educating the emo- 
tions. The data this study support the 
assumption that the school should 
sensitive children’s happiness their 
school work, the influence physical 
handicap and their social acceptability 
among their fellows, 

The inquiry addressed youth who 
had left school sought information 
the individual’s marital status, con- 
tinuance education, jobs held, wages 
earned, reasons for leaving jobs, educa- 
tional and vocational plans for the fu- 
ture, and appraisal counseling services 
received school. These data were ob- 
tained approximately two and one-half 
years after the normal period for com- 
pletion high school. those report- 
ing, per cent had left school the 
eighth grade level, per cent had en- 
tered high school but had left prior 
graduation, and per cent had com- 


pleted high school. 
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Perhaps this study limited sam- 
pling New York’s rural youth best 
summarized the series questions 
which the authors the report pre- 
sented the superintendents, principals 
and teachers cooperating the study: 


the first place, why did about per 
cent these pupils leave school without 
much getting their names high 
school register? 

Why did another per cent become 
high school casualties? Apparently they did 
not fit the school; but what effort, any, 
was made adapt the school fit them? 

One-fifth these youth, seven years 
after they were grade were married. 
Did the school give them any specific train- 
ing for the responsibilities family life? 

Twenty-five per cent these youth 
were continuing their education full- 
time basis and another per cent were 
pursuing other systematic study. Were fa- 
cilities available, how many more would 
have done likewise? 

What consideration should given 
the wide variance between kind job 
held and kind job preferred, particularly 
view the fact that such preponder- 
ant number aspired professional and 
managerial vocations? 

What responsibility has the school 
meeting the need for direct vocational 
training for all youth? 

How can the rural high school provide 
education for culture and for work? 

youth progresses from one job an- 
other, which job does the school train for? 
What are the implications for vocational 
training? 

Since parents were credited with being 
far the most helpful influence educa- 
tional and vocational planning, should not 
the school accept this fact and initiate adult 
education courses programs planned 
assist parents rendering this important 
function? 

What must the school teach pupils 
that immediate, practical values school 
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subjects may not always the most lasting 
values? history, for example, little 
value these youth said, was rated 
least helpful youth because the 
way has been taught secondary schools? 
the answer the admission 
many these youth that the school coun- 
seling was little value them? 


the completion the first and 
second projects, the 
tendents requested the State Education 
Department’s co-operation second 
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study that would begin with group 
pupils then school. After thorough 
discussion the project regional con- 
ferences the state, committee prin- 
cipals and superintendents was appointed 
draft plan for such study. was 
agreed study the group who were 
enrolled the eighth grade during the 
fall term 1940 and follow these 
pupils, whether school out, until 
October 1945. 


Eighth Grade Pupils, Fall Term 1940 


Plans for the study included four re- 
lated projects: (a) analysis the 
characteristics pupils enrolled the 
eighth grade rural schools, (b) 
annual follow-up and report each 
individual the group who had left 
school, (c) descriptive study adapta- 
tions which schools made serve better 
the needs individuals groups; and 
(d) final check-up and report the 
entire group October 1945. 
the foregoing was added check the 
school status all individuals included 

This account the study the 1940 
group draws briefly the first project 
and the follow-up studies conducted 
the autumn 1941 and 1942 respec- 
tively. 

May 1941, data were ob- 
tained 29,000 pupils who had been 
enrolled the eighth grade rural 
schools during the preceding fall term. 
These represented per cent the 
total eighth grade enrollment the 
secondary schools and per cent 


the comparable enrollment common 
other schools not maintaining high 
school 

The first project was focused the 
characteristics eighth grade pupils 
which the Committee believed schools 
should consider order guide the 
individual wisely during the next five 
years period potential enrollment 
secondary school. Some the more 
significant findings were: 


September 1940, the median 
age this group was 13.0 years: three 
per cent were one more years under age 
and per cent were one more years 
over age for the eighth grade. 

great deal transfer between rural 
and urban life was noted the previous 
school experience these pupils. Thirty per 
cent had attended school cities vil- 
lages with 4500 more population. (In 
common school districts one out every 
three children had attended urban 
school defined above. 

(Ten per cent the total group had 
entered school the age four 
younger, and per cent the age 
five. 
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Fifty-five per cent the girls and 
per cent the boys were reported pos- 
sessing some exceptional interest ability 
areas. Characteristics 
chiefly noted individuals were dependa- 
bility, courtesy and co-operative attitude. 

Less than one-fourth the group came 
from farm homes; about one sixth from 
employer, managerial 
classes; the remainder from labor—un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, and skilled. 

About per cent these pupils came 
from indigent homes; and per cent 
from homes lacking some all the 
essentials food, clothing 
(These pupils need help they are fully 
profit from the school’s offering. 

Thirteen per cent came from homes 
which used regularly some language other 
than 

fourth the group carried regular 
out-of-school obligations which the school 
thought interfered with their school work. 

Ten per cent the group were judged 
the school being socially unacceptable 
their fellows. 


Estimating the future school success 
these pupils, the schools predicted 
that per cent would graduate from 
high school and that not more than 
seven per cent would leave during 
the end the eighth grade. Eighteen 
months later, data were obtained 
per cent the 1940 group reported. 
the total group, per cent had left 
school, and per cent had transferred 
schools other than the one attended 
1940. 

Compared with similar data reported 
for the eighth grade group 1933, the 
holding power the rural schools 
New York had increased substantially 
during the seven year period. Whether 
this was due improved economic con- 
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grams not know; nor know 
whether the record will maintained 
through the entire five year period. 
important issue whether the schools 
have served adequately the out 
every 100 these youth who have left 
the threshold the secondary school. 

the annual follow-up youth who 
left school, the purpose was discover 
why the youth left, what had done 
since leaving, his attitude toward school, 
the impact the war upon him, and 
whether the school had done could 
anything help him. 

October 1941 and 1942 re- 
spectively, reports were obtained ap- 
proximately half the youths who had 
left school. the second follow-up, 
data were obtained from 2,795 pupils. 
They ranged age from with 
median 17.4 years. Distributed 
terms the months out school, the 
largest number had left June 1941, 
and the second largest number June 
1942. rule, the scholastic record 
these pupils had not been good. the 
time leaving, sixty-three per cent 
were rated poor very poor their 
school work; per cent average and 
per cent good excellent. 

The percentage leaving pupils 
recognized possessing one more 
outstanding personal qualities was only 
one-third large for all pupils. 
outstanding abilities noted the leaving 
pupils showed quite well their 
fellows manual dexterity, physical co- 
ordination, outdoor and 
art; but they fell quite below the others 
music, oral expression, written ex- 
pression and participation school 


clubs. 
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Compared with the group whole, 
much larger per cent leaving pupils 
came from homes unskilled labor, 
slightly larger per cent from farm 
homes; and considerably larger per- 
centage from homes rated 
cally poor indigent. the leaving 
pupils, per cent were rated socially 
acceptable their fellows compared 
with per cent the total group. 
There was significant difference be- 
tween the two groups the number 
pupils physically handicapped. 
slightly larger per cent the leaving 
pupils carried obligations outside the 
school which their teachers thought in- 
terfered with their school work. 

While difficult judge why 
youth leaves school, schools reporting 
attempted through interview and other- 
wise determine the chief reason 
prompting each one leave. The re- 
sponse terms frequency mention 
was follows: obtained employment, 
per cent; inability school work, 
18; financial reasons, 13; unhappy 
school work, married, illness 
poor health, entered armed services, 
all other, 20; response, per cent. 

When all data bearing reason for 
leaving school were considered, 
clear that the pupils who leave school, 
group, tend enter the eighth 
grade over age, handicapped scholas- 
tic ability and economic background, 
and lacking somewhat social qualities 
that appeal their fellows. 

October 1942, out every 
100 youth who had left school, had 
gained experience working for wages 
outside the home, had worked 
home with without wages, were 


the armed services the United 
States, and were unemployed. 

The weekly wage those who had 
worked ranged from less than 
$25 more, with median $15.93. 
Interestingly enough the highest median 
weekly wage, $16.86, went those 
rated very poor scholastic work and 
the lowest, $14.86, those rated good 
excellent. Examined further those 
rated “very poor” contained relatively 
high percentage youths with outstand- 
ing ability manual dexterity, physical 
co-ordination, and out-of-door activities. 
These found manual labor which 
1942 demanded fair wage. contrast 
those rated good excellent scho- 
lastic achievement and considered out- 
standing oral and written expression 
found that their scholastic attainment 
the eighth ninth grade level does not 
command large financial returns. 

What kind work did boys and girls 
obtain who left school from the 8th 
gth grade between May 1941 and Octo- 
ber 1942? The largest single group 
was the unskilled labor, per cent: 
other groups, order, were agricul- 
tural labor, 15; domestic service, 
manual and craft work, 10; clerical and 
sales work, all other occupations, 
Only per cent the total reported 
work experience. 

How well had the school predicted 
the educational future these youths 
while they were still enrolled the 
eighth grade? The school had predicted 
that every hundred, would proba- 
bly leave the end the 8th grade, 
would enter high school but leave 
before graduation, would probably 


complete high school but not continue 
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formal education beyond that point, and 
would complete some course higher 
instruction, Obviously, the schools must 
look deeper into the minds eighth 
grade youth they are kept 
school with profit themselves and so- 
ciety. 

developing good guidance pro- 
gram essential that the school know 
its pupils well enough anticipate the 
intent those who would leave school. 
every 100 this group pupils 
who left, the schools later reported that 
they knew advance the intent 
leave 39, they had some doubt 
the intent 13, they had suspicion 
that would leave. For the remaining 
the schools gave response which 
probably means that nearly per cent 
the total left school without teachers 
principal giving the matter any prior 
attention. 
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One the conditions this study 
was that some member the school’s 
staff should visit annually each pupil 
the original group who had left school, 
with view obtaining first hand 
record his out-of-school experience 
and learning whether the school might 
help him others like him. Nearly 
per cent the total were interviewed 
during the autumn 1942. 

When completed this study will pro- 
vide record the experience one 
class whose secondary schooling has co- 
incided most fully with the war period. 
should make schools more sensitive 
the problems involved adapting 
their programs the needs the fifty 
per cent rural youth who have hereto- 
fore failed complete high school. And, 
already, has led study and action 
some local school authorities which 
promise large returns for rural youth. 


Next being right the world, the best all things 
clearly and definitely wrong, because you will come out somewhere. 
you buzzing about between right and wrong, vibrating and 
fluctuating, you come out nowhere; but you are absolutely and 
thoroughly wrong, you must, some these days, have the extreme 
good fortune knocking your head against fact, and that sets you 
all straight again—Tuomas 
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Oh, have known many silences— 

The silence deep woods summer’s noon, 
When not needle the pines stirred, 
And fragrances pine pervade the wood. 


The silence the lonely mountain-top, 

Where peaks look down clouds, above the world, 
The summit the earth beyond its life,— 

Aloof, untroubled grandeur the heights. 


The silence midnight calm sea, 
Where, underneath the magic dome stars 
The blue-black, quiet waters gleam and shine 
Like scintillating sequins the dark. 


The ancient, dim, cathedral silences, 
Majestic and mysterious and vast, 

Where, deep-vaulted, high religious walls 
Unspoken benedictions bring their peace. 


But well know that shall always count 
Most beautiful all the silences, 

The silence the world virgin snow, 
Snow-silence. Worlds fairy crystalline, 
That shine hushed and hallowed radiance 
Like some celestial city the sky, 

temporal and lovely dream, 

Where brood tranquility and solemn peace, 
ministries Beauty for the soul. 


winter white the earth, and air, and sky; 
Snow beauty over field, and lake, and wood; 
Snow beauty for each road, and house, and tree; 
Snow beauty for each shrub and evergreen; 
Snow beauty for each walk and woodland way; 
Snow beauty for each steeple and each spire. 


All turmoil the world silenced here 
exquisite, white-templed firmaments, 
Serene, and chaste, and still—sublimely still. 


know the sweet delights solitude 

silent sanctuaries the snow, 

That have need sun moon shine. 

look Beauty’s winter sacrament, 

And feel glory and reverence, 

strange divinity without,—within,— 

lift eyes white and holy hills, 

And walk, exalted, out into the light, 

heart, bowed mute wonder, humbly kneels 
worship the great, white throne God. 
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not agree with many the state- 
ments made so-called specialists when 
they speak disparagingly youth 
general, without properly analyzing the 
causes that have led the unpredictable 
behavior some them. 

youth, and adult life has been, for 
the most part, spent the interests 
youth, striving mold its character into 
the type that would productive 
good, blessing society, and honor 
God. Over quarter century ago, 
stated, “there such thing bad 
boy bad girl,”—and honestly be- 
lieved that statement. true that boys 
and girls make mistakes, not because 
they are bad, but because they either did 
not know what was right, due im- 
perfect home and lack religious train- 
ing, the environment which they 
were brought stimulated emotions 
that caused them things that were 
bad. But this did not necessarily mean 
that they who committed those bad ac- 
tions were irretrievably lost. 

the basis this philosophy 
that have built Boys Town, which has 
been haven for the underprivileged, 
neglected, unwanted and unloved boys. 
Many these boys have, through neg- 
lect, committed mistakes, but have 
proven from some 5,000 boys who have 
gone through Boys Town during the 
past twenty-six years, that there was 
much good these boys when properly 
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trained, and that they have developed 
into fine types citizens—the kind 
citizens that willingly went forth into 
the service their country when their 
country needed them—and fought and 
bled side side with Eighteen 
them died for the cause justice 
and right. This should sufficient proof 
the validity philosophy. 

founded Boys Town back the 
war days 1917 borrowed $90.00. 
started with five boys—within few 
months home was over-crowded and 
was forced move into larger quar- 
ters. 

ficial boys had our home 
located the country where the boys 
would have plenty room play, 
where they could work the fields, and 
where there would sufficient acreage 
develop our home, purchased 
what was then called Overlook Farm, 
consisting 160 acres. With 150 boys, 
moved Overlook Farm located 
the Lincoln Highway ten miles west 
Omaha. 

With limited facilities, chiefly bar- 
rack-type buildings, laid the founda- 
tion for what today Boys Town. 

Today, have approximately 400 
boys who came Boys Town from prac- 
tically every state the country. They 
came homeless, neglected and 
abandoned boys. 

Boys Town home and school. 
Our boys range ages from 18. 
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Our school system, which under the 
direction the Christian Brothers, be- 
gins with the fifth-grade and runs 
through four-year high school cur- 

Every effort made make every 
Boys Town citizen good citizen. Boys 
pocket-sized city have our own 
self-government program. 

Twice each year our boys the 
polls and, popular vote, elect ten boys 
the city commission. The city commis- 
sion turn select one their group 
mayor Boys Town for the ensuing 
six months. 

Through our 
gram the boys are taught the difference 
between good government and bad gov- 
ernment. They have the opportunity 
assuming responsibility and have been 
pleased with their enthusiasm and desire 
serve their constituents well. 

And speaking responsibility, every 
Boys Town citizen encouraged per- 
form regular chores each day feel 
that doing, boy develops respon- 
sibility. The boys make their own beds, 
clean their apartments, their school, 
gymnasium, chapel and the many other 
buildings Boys Town. They work 
our farm, our dairy farms and our 
print shop. 

Through the years Boys Town 
have stressed the importance every 
boy learning trade. feel that when 
boy finishes school should 
equipped with trade that will 
prepared step into job when com- 
pletes his education here. Many our 
boys have left Boys Town take jobs 


printers, photographers, carpenters 
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and machinists. course, today many 
our boys upon graduation from our 
high school are the draft age and 
naturally, they are going directly into 
the service our country. fact, 550 
our boys today are serving the 
armed forces our country. Several 
these boys have been cited, few are 
now being held prisoners war. To- 
day our service flag there are eight- 
een gold stars honor boys who 
have given their lives that the 
American way living may per- 

have always felt that the boy who 
busy better off than the boy who 
idles away his time. For this reason 
Boys Town have planned program 
for our boys after school hours. this 
program there are athletics, music, Boy 
Scout activities, hobby clubs, all which 
serve keep the boys busy during their 
leisure time. believe this the best 
way youth can use their leisure help 
broaden their interests, develop their 
bodies and, the same time, truly 
beneficial more boys, and 
girls for that matter, had planned pro- 
grams, sure there would less 
juvenile delinquency, but programs 
must planned and must have adult 
supervision successful. 

have Boys Town, two bands, 
beginner’s band and advanced or- 
ganization, each group having approxi- 
mately boys, Our choir has mem- 
bership 80. Much cultural advance- 
ment made these two groups. Many 
our boys today are playing service 
bands and nationally known radio bands. 

Our physical education program 
well-rounded. the helm this de- 
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partment Maurice Palrang, former 
Creighton University football coach, 
who came during the summer 
1943. the Athletic Director and 
head coach all sports. Every Boys 
Town citizen enrolled physical 
fitness class. Each has the opportunity 
play competitive games, either 
inter-school intra-mural competition. 
Our high school football team the last 
nine years has lost but fourteen games, 
most commendable record. have 
often said that football itself 
sermon. teaches boys sportsmanship, 
discipline, co-ordination and, last but not 
least, 

discussing boy problems, one 
thought comes mind which 
cannot overlook—it the problem 
recognition. have found that many 
boys who are victims neglect, boys 
who are unloved, boys who eventually 
become juvenile delinquents, are 
termed such, are victims lack recog- 
result they leave their 
homes and into the streets pick 
with other unloved, unrecognized boys 
and, effort gain recognition, 
commit juvenile crime solely for the 
child more delicate than the finest 
imported watch, One having fine watch 
handles most carefully—a growing 
child even more delicate and 
she not guided, cared for, and loved, 
with the love that only mother and 
father can give, the youngster apt 
make misstep. Therefore, behooves 
parents properly guide their growing 
youngsters with unceasing care and 
thought. all important that the 
mother growing children remain 
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her home give her children the love 
and care that only she can give them. 
frown upon the mother who neglects 
her children and seeks employment 
away from home, perhaps war plant, 
factory, store. She cannot hold down 
two jobs one time. Her first job and 
her all-important job caring for her 
child—a responsibility given her 
God. 

Boys Town have welcomed 
into our group, many boys who have 
been neglected their parents; others 
who are orphans, half-orphans; boys 
who have come because divorce 
separation their parents; and 
have found experience over period 
twenty-six years, that the way help 
these boys grow become good, 
manly citizens make their lives 
pleasant humanly possible. Give 
them love, care, guidance, direction and 
keep them busy. Give them good edu- 
cation, physical development, cultural 
development and statement which 
made twenty-six years ago will still ring 
true—THERE SUCH THING BAD 
BOY. 

With this philosophy look forward 
the post-war era with great hope that 
youth will take its place the front-line 
trenches peacetime rehabilitation, and 
will solve the problems that war-torn 
and bleeding world will present. This 
solution will bring, with the help 
God, new hope people who have 
been the verge collapse and de- 
spair. 

When the clouds war became very 
dark over the nations the world, and 
when that world found our country, 
great extent, unprepared, the youth 
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America became our only hope. They 
poured into the ranks the armed 
forces raw recruits. Our enemies 
called them “soft,” because they came 
from homes plenty and luxury; but 
they accepted all the hardships and 
rigors camp life and service training 
without whimper. the short space 
less than year many these fine 
young men were deadly combat with 
enemy that had been tried and trained 
the rigors army life for years. The 
result that combat well known to- 
day every American Our na- 
tion which had consisted peace-lov- 
ing and pleasure-loving people, became 
military camp, determined suffer all 
the hardships training and warfare 
order safeguard from enemies who 
wished degrade and enslave it. Our 
nation was determined protect itself 
and the rest the world from this 
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rewards are given all, let them “rewards merit,” and not 


enslavement that every citizen, 
black, white, Jew Gentile, 
Catholic Protestant, may able 
maintain the dignity his kinship with 
God. 

Youth will always have its detractors 
and its and women, who, 
because they not understand youth, 
find fault with some their vagaries 
and unpredictable conduct—but 
firmly convinced that they, when proper- 
guided, trained the knowledge 
God and the principles jus- 
tice and right, will never fail this 
nation. 

May God speed the day when the 
youth America will able prove 
sad and suffering world its ability 
bind the gaping wounds and re-estab- 
lish broken down humanity into happy 
and constructive citizenship for God and 
country! 


rewards intellectual capacity. The dull apprehension are not 
punished for being so, neither the more gifted merit praise for 
what they have received from the hand 
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ASON STRINGER didn’t turn around 
his swivel chair when heard his 
office door open. was busy check- 

ing grade sheet sent the office 
one his teachers. was student, 
thought, sent the office one his 
teachers. would attend him soon 
finished checking the grade sheet. 

“Mr. Stringer, not too busy 
like talk with you minute!” 
was Miss Madden’s voice. 

“All right, Miss Madden,” said 
whirling around, facing one his Eng- 
lish Her pale face was flushed 
with anger. 

“It’s Hester Bruce again,” she said, 
smarting with temper. “He won’t 
anything English class; won’t 
let any student work recite who sits 
near him.” 

tried everything but the last 
method with that boy,” Principal Jason 
Stringer said. “I’ve even gone see his 
thing with Hester it.” 

“So his parents have trouble with 
him too,” Miss Madden said, somewhat 
relieved know she wasn’t the only 
person having trouble with 
Bruce. 

“Three other teachers are having 
trouble with him, too,” Jason Stringer 
said, thoughtfully, “It’s been ac- 
cepted policy this high school that 
don’t flog student. But Hester ever 
calls the names called his father, 
going tangle with him. 


The Last Method 
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whipped his father—got him down and 
blacked his eyes—I don’t know whether 
can—” 

Jason didn’t finish the sentence, Miss 
Madden instinctively understood what 
Jason meant say. 

“Do what you can with him Mr. 
Stringer,” she said, sympathetically, 
she turned leave his office. Her face 
had lost its angry expression. 

Jason sat thinking about what 
with Hester Bruce. Miss Madden had 
reported him four times; Mr. Oxbor- 
row had reported him three times; Miss 
Seagraves had reported his misconduct 
twice; Miss Flaubert had reported him 
“the most uncontrollable student” she 
had ever had any her classes. Jason 
sat thinking the four times had 
called Hester his office, how impu- 
dent Hester was when tried talk 
with him tather would talk his 
son. When talked Hester the 
fourth time, Hester had told him before 
would let teacher correct him, 
would use his pocket knife and stab the 
teacher the stomach. And Jason 
Stringer recalled when had expelled 
Hester Bruce from school for one week, 
Hester only laughed and thanked him 
for the vacation. was that week that 
had whipped his father; had 
hidden patch bushes beside the 
road and whipped three small boys 
they walked home from school. These 

experiences ran through Jason String- 
er’s mind until the lunch bell rang. 
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Before Jason had reached the cafe- 
teria, Naomi Pratt, timid freshman, 
came Jason and said shyly: “Mr. 
Stringer, somebody stole lunch to- 
day. Somebody has stolen lunch 
nearly every day since school began this 
year.” 

“Do you have idea who 
Jason asked her. 

“Yes, saw get today,” she 
said. “He opened locker with his 
own key.” 

don’t know his name,” she said, 
“but can show him you.” 

“When the bell rings don’t you 
march line today,” Jason said. “You 
stand beside the corridor and 
point the boy.” 

“All right,” she said. 

When the school bell rang, stood 
the corridor with Naomi Pratt be- 
side him line seniors marched 
single file the right side the 
corridor their homerooms for the 
midday check-up. Naomi didn’t point 
out the student who had taken her lunch 
from either these lines. Then the 
sophomores followed the seniors and 
the freshmen followed the juniors. 
Naomi pointed the tallest boy the 
sophomore line. was Hester Bruce. 

“Go ahead your homeroom,” Jason 
told Naomi, “before you are marked 
absent. Thank you for telling me!” 

Before Hester Bruce had reached his 
homeroom, Jason stopped him. laid 
his hand his shoulder, looked him 
the eye. 

“Give those keys you have, Hes- 
ter!” demanded tone voice 
stern could make it. 

Hester didn’t quibble. pushed his 
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hand into his hip pocket and pulled out 
ring with approximately forty keys. 
Jason took the ring keys without say- 
ing another word Hester. walked 
slowly back his office. there were 
any worrying done, thought, 
would let Hester it. knew that 
Hester would wonder how knew that 
had the keys. knew that Hester 
would wonder what was going 
with him. That would surprise too. 
wouldn’t sit down and talk him 
father his son again. 

Soon school was dismissed for the 
day, Jason took the keys keysmith 
and had him look them over. 

“Tell where you got these keys,” 
Bill Abdon, the old keysmith 
never seen many ‘pick’ keys 
ring life. There’s enough keys 
unlock every house and store this 
town. knew the owner these keys 
may solve some the petty larceny 
we’ve had around Fenton for the last 
year.” 

can’t tell you where got the 
keys,” Jason said. “That’s secret. But 
the owner these keys did any 
the petty larceny Fenton will soon 
end.” 

The following evening the basket- 
ball game, Hester didn’t come through 
the door and pay his fare. He’d gotten 
into the high school gymnasium some 
other way. When Jason saw him going 
around the edge the basketball court 
the bleachers, quickly accosted 
Hester. 

“How did you get here,” asked 
him, speaking none the bleachers 
could hear. 

“Paid way,” Hester said. 
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“Where’s your ticket stub?” 

it,” Hester said feeling his 
pockets. 

“You didn’t come through 
door,” Jason said. “I’ve been standing 
over there. I’ve seen everybody that’s 
come in.” 

“Yes but did come the door,” 
argued. 

Jason didn’t say anything more. 
Hester hurried into the 

The week passed and Friday came. 
Jason didn’t ask Hester into his office. 
Hester would often walk close Jason 
when stood the corridor and act 
wanted say something. Then 
would put his hand his pocket. 
Jason had remembered what had 
said about how would use knife 
teacher. kept his eye Hester 
watching him every step made. Jason 
knew how afraid the high school boys 
were Hester; deep down within him, 
felt some the same fear for Hes- 
ter Bruce. 

After school was dismissed that Fri- 
day, Jason heard sounds like pistol 
firing the boys’ lavatory. hurried 
see what was all about. Soon 
stepped down the last lavatory step, 
saw Hester Bruce standing front 
three small freshman boys 
hemmed the corner. had long 
barlow knife with the blade opened 
one hand, the other had large 
fire cracker with the fuse lit. threw 
under one the small boy’s feet, 
went off—cracking like cannon—and 
the boys jumped and screamed and Hes- 
ter laughed. 

“Mr. Stringer,” one screamed, “do 
something with Hester Bruce!” 
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ain’t done nothing Mr. Stringer,” 
Hester said Jason. didn’t throw 
fire cracker.” 

Jason walked toward him. knew 
when had seen anything with his own 
eyes. didn’t have take student’s 
word. walked close Hester, his 
face was hot with new surge blood 
rushing his face. 

slapped Hester across the cheek 
with his open hand Hester drew his 
knife slash. Hester hit the floor and 
the three boys ran the steps and out 
into the corridor screaming that Hester 
Bruce and Mr. Stringer were fighting 
the lavatory. 

The students whose bus was late had 
gathered the corridor near the lava- 
tory door when Jason Stringer booted 
Hester through the door and out the 
end the corridor—Hester holding 
his opened knife. 

“Don’t you ever put your foot this 
schoolhouse again,” Jason said. know 
enough already—but—” 

Jason’s hand was swelling; was 
paining him, That afternoon had 
Doctor Thombs. 

fractured bone,” Dr. Thombs told 
him. 

Wish hit ’im with fist, Jason 
thought. the school board members 
hear about this will job. But 
all right. This couldn’t on. Then 
thought: Hester Bruce belongs the 
Reformatory and not Maxwell High 
School. 

That week-end Jason Stringer went 
his father’s home get out town 
people wouldn’t asking him why 
had his hand splints. But when 
returned Monday, Hester Bruce was 
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the school ground. didn’t march 
line with the students. stayed 
the outside gazing longingly the lines 
But every student knew that 
their principal had broken hand. The 
news had spread from Doctor Thombs’ 
office like wildfire through the town and 
back through the county where three- 
fourths the five hundred students 
lived. 

Long after the students had reached 
their homerooms, Hester stood outside 
the principal’s office, occasionally look- 
ing through the window Jason 
Stringer. can whip now, Jason 
thought, since have only one hand 
use. Jason thought that was what 
was waiting for—to come into his office 
and finish him. There was press con- 
nected with his office. And remem- 
bered baseball bat, glove and ball 
it. didn’t need the glove and ball 
but did need the bat. brought 
out and placed his desk. 

“Mr. Stringer,” Hester called step- 
ping close the window. 

thought told you stay off this 
school ground,” Jason told him from 
the open window. meant what said! 
Clear off!” 

wanted tell you that I’m sorry 
about your hand,” said. “You hit 
awful lick—but guess—I needed 
it—I should’ve been hurt—not you— 
I’m really sorry—” 

Jason still thought was getting 
nice him could get close enough 
slash him with knife. stood 
looking Hester, big sun-tanned 
muscular boy with elongated eyes and 
shoggy head hair. 

want talk with you Mr. 
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Stringer,” Hester said, “when you are 
alone.” 

alone now,” Jason said, “Come 
into office.” 

Jason stood the office door with 
baseball bat his left hand. still 
didn’t trust Hester Bruce. 

When Hester reached his office door, 
Jason stood firm with the baseball bat 
his left hand. 

“Turn your pockets wrongside out, 
Hester,” Jason demanded. 

thrown knife the river, 
Mr. Stringer,” Hester said turning all 
his pockets wrongside out. 

mean business Hester,” Jason said. 
“Roll your sleeves.” 

never put knife sleeve,” 
said rolled his sleeves. 

“All right, sit down,” Jason said re- 
lieved find that Hester had told him 
the truth for once. “Now state your 

want come back school,” 
Hester said. “I’ve been thinkin’ lot 
since you slapped me!” 

“But you can’t come back here,” 
Jason said. “Your next teacher will 
the County Judge. Your next school, 
think, will the Reformatory. 
through with you!” 

“But Mr. Stringer, come see 
you’d give another chance,” 
Hester said. don’t want you tell 
anybody what I’ve done.” 

“But they already know!” 

“Not confess everything 
you that I’ve done!” 

Hester confessed Jason Stringer 
that had stolen his lunch every day 
since the beginning school. told 
him that Naomi Pratt brought the best 
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lunch that found and that was why 
had taken her lunch more often. 
confessed was the one who had 
broken the window panes from the 
school house with rocks one Saturday 
night—that was the one who threw 
the rock and hit Tommie Porter the 
head—a case the school hadn’t been able 
solve—that had never paid see 
basketball game—that always left 
one the windows unlocked and came 
through the boy’s lavatory into the gym- 
nasium. confessed that had 
gathered the keys here and there— 
stolen part them and that had 
whipped three women teachers while 
was the elementary school and that 
had planned whip Jason. Jason 
had written down Hester Bruce’s confes- 
sion would have filled pages. But Ja- 
son sat wondering how had been able 
get with all it. was amaz- 
ing revelation him. 

“One thing want ask you,” Jason 
said after had finished his confession, 
want know you have ever broken 
into store building Fenton.” 

never did,” said. 

believe you, Hester,” Jason said. 

“Will you let come back 
school?” Hester asked. 

“On several conditions,” Jason said 
after looking Hester for minute. 

anything you say,” Hester 
said. want something life. 
thought over since you kicked 
out the lavatory and know that the 
things I’ve been doing won’t pay 
the end.” 

“First, don’t want you fighting your 
father,” Jason said. “You can fight 
instead.” 
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“No, no,” Hester said. don’t want 
fight you!” 

want you promise that 
never steal another lunch, pencil, paper 
book,” Jason said, “that you won’t 
steal anything.” 

never.” 

want you promise that 
obey your teachers and your best 
lead your classes,” Jason said. 

best,” said, “but Mr. 
Jason there are some good students 
classes!” 

“But you work with your books 
you’ve worked with all these other 
things,” Jason told him, feel sure 
that you can stand near the top your 
classes.” 

Hester was pleased. 

“And want you promise that 
out for every form athletics 
this school has offer.” 

it, Mr. Stringer.” 

“You are re-instated Maxwell 
High School,” Jason said. tell your 
teachers let you resume your work— 
give you another chance.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stringer,” Hester 
said, his face beaming. 

Jason shook his hand. 

six weeks’ time, Miss Madden 
came the office. Her face was radiant. 

“Look,” she said, showing Hester’s 
English mark Jason Stringer. 
“Why has all this change come over 
Hester Bruce? What did you 
him?” 

used the last method knew 
use,” Jason “It worked. Thank 
Heavens keeps going not 
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Mr. Oxborrow reported Hester was 
leading his history class; Miss Seagraves 
told Jason that Hester stood third 
Algebra Miss Flaubert reported that 
Hester stood third Latin II. Coach 
Meyers reported that Hester Bruce was 
going first center his basketball 
team the following year kept im- 
proving. 

Hester Bruce was good his word, 
Jason Stringer thought, since was 
never sent the office again. stood 
close competition for high honors 
all his subjects his junior year; 
made “All-Conference” tackle the 
football team; made center the 


basketball team, ran the mile and never 
lost but one race. pitched for the 
baseball team. was barely nosed out 
fraction point for first scholastic 
honor when graduated from high 
school, the boy most honored and re- 
spected both students and teachers 
Maxwell High School. 

Jason Stringer, using the last 
method, had turned his wild small river 
misdemeanors down channel for 
better conduct, cleaner living and 
preparation for the future. Today Hes- 
ter Bruce teacher and highly re- 
spected citizen the community where 
lives and teaches school. 


Psychology from the point view student (Examination, 1944): 
sensation strong feeling that hits the body and leaves 
rumpled state. Some say that love sensation.” 
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TIME when education for win- 
ning the war and building the 
peace the chief concern most insti- 
tutions higher learning, the small 
liberal arts college relegated back 
seat necessarily pragmatic world. 

Drained students and faculty mem- 
bers, and unequipped, for the most part, 
effect the conversion required the 
government wartime training program, 
the small college uncomfortably 
anomalous position. has not already 
been obliged close shop, must carry 
meager existence for the duration, 
succumb the increasing mechaniza- 
tion, specialization 
that are inevitable concomitants 
nation war. 

Fortunately, however, there 
alternative. was proposed last year 
the historic college the banks 
the Severn River Annapolis, Mary- 
land, which introduced the “revolution- 
ary” St. John’s Program. Carefully 
tested and found satisfactory, the St. 
John’s plan not only insures students 
with good liberal education prior 
army induction, but assures advanced 
training centers steady influx 
thoroughly trained minds. 

The three-fold proposal would, first, 
modify college entrance requirements 
permit matriculation after two three 
years high school work. Secondly, 
urges substitution all-required cur- 
riculum for the elective system. Finally, 
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the college course would accelerated 
three years’ duration. student could, 
therefore, enter college fifteen and 
complete good liberal arts’ course be- 
fore entering military service the age 
eighteen. 

these three points, only the first 
novel; the last came with the draft. 
The second has been successful opera- 
tion St. John’s College since 1937, 
when was widely hailed “novel 
educational experiment.” The past six 
years have proven that there was noth- 
ing novel experimental about the pro- 
was simply attempt re- 
store the liberal arts the high estate 
they once enjoyed. 

Perhaps other educational system 
introduced recent years has been 
extravagantly publicized and widely 
misunderstood educators and public 
alike. Not since Alexander Meiklejohn’s 
experiment the University Wis- 
consin, the Virginia Report, which 
actually adumbrated the St. John’s Pro- 
gram, and the Chicago Liberal Arts 
Committee, which drafted it, has 
much attention the press, profes- 
sional and popular publications been 
focused one heretofore obscure little 
college. Most this tide publicity 
was unsolicited, generally misleading, 
and often dismaying the officers and 
faculty. 

The story St. John’s inevitably 
that Stringfellow Barr and his small 
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band associates who were genuinely 
concerned with what they considered 
essential flaws higher education. 
Generally, the story begins with the 
Liberal Arts Committee which was set 
the University Chicago 1936 
devise the kind curriculum that 
would restore liberal education 
American colleges. begins the 
1920’s with the honors course Colum- 
bia University. This course used the 
earliest version the book list, later 
published the American Library As- 
sociation and adapted adult education 
Dean Scott Buchanan St. John’s 
when was assistant director the 
People’s Institute Those 
who have delved deeper have gone back 
the time when Professor Erskine em- 
ployed early version the list the 
AEF school France during the last 
war. 

The story should really back 
the Civil War and President Barr’s 
grandfather, the Rev. Frank String- 
fellow, who was famous Confederate 


scout and secret agent. For had 


profound influence his namesake’s 
career. 

Frank Stringfellow was personal scout 
Jeb Stuart, Robert Lee, and Jeffer- 
son Davis, for whom undertook im- 
portant secret was firmly 
opposed slavery and secession. 
had freed the negroes his own planta- 
tion. But was willing war 
for even deeper conviction: opposi- 
tion the invasion southern soil. 

was only twenty-one when the war 
broke out, pure Virginia Puritan type. 
“The myth the New England Puri- 
tan and the Virginia Cavalier poppy- 


cock,” declares Stringfellow Barr. 
“Robert Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
grandfather, were all cast the same 
mould. They were much more con- 
cerned with duty than with fun.” 

The Rev. Stringfellow was 
Russian gentleman the flesh, lovable, 
high-tempered, boiling with energy. 
farmed, built churches, raised horses. 
The war left him with bitterness. 
simply lost interest when was all 
over. was too busy with his vocation 
Episcopal minister, with churches all 
over the state one time another. 
Like many Virginians his class, 
had intense family pride. was the old 
Roman picture. your father and 
grandfather accomplished something 
that put heavier responsibility you 
than your ancestors hadn’t amounted 
anything. 

was completely rural parson. 
Towns bewildered and antagonized 
had the kind distrust for 
them that Thomas Jefferson had. South- 
erners still cherish his memory, not only 
great scout and parson, but 
fabulous storyteller. His enemies called 
him Baron von Munchausen. But there 
was not ounce untruthfulness 
him. 

was who gave the three-year-old 
grandchild dandled his knee the 
nickname that has clung him ever 
since. The boy loved hear his grand- 
father recite the nursery rhyme: 

Hokey, pokey, winkie, wunk 

Hangery, wangery, chingery, changery 

King the cannibal islands. 


The boy begged for the “winkie” 


poem often that soon everyone was 
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calling him Winkie. The name clung 
him throughout boyhood, college, Ox- 
ford, and has even withstood the aca- 
demic prestige and dignity its bearer 
this day. 

Frank Stringfellow was seventy-two 
when died. Within couple days 
his death broke mean colt 
fifteen-year-old Winkie’s presence. 

William Barr, Winkie’s father, 
was Kentuckian Scotch-Presbyterian 
stock who became Episcopal minister. 
was profoundly different from his 
father-in-law. The old gentleman had 
capacity for abstract ideas. Speculation 
bored him, The war had done him out 
college education, had most 
youths his generation. Virginia was 
flatter than anyone knew. had little 
more than bread and shelter, and very 


Born Suffolk 1897, Winkie Barr 
soon moved Richmond and then 
Norfolk, where his father had successive 
churches. His early schooling was peri- 
patetic indeed. After series private 
schools was entered public school 
Lynchburg the age ten. Two 
years later the family was again up- 
rooted when his father became Dean 
Christ Church New Orleans. 

fifteen was ready for college. 
After year Tulane was given his 
choice Harvard the University 
Virginia. chose the latter. Scarcely 
out knee pants was already 
agrarian registering his contempt for 
commerce. His observation northern- 
ers convinced him they were too much 
concerned with buying and selling. 
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little that. 
Hence, complete sense, Frank 
Stringfellow was uneducated man. 
was political, practical, energetic, 
Anglo-Saxon. When did any reading, 
was the “useful” variety. William 
Barr, the other hand, had studied 
Europe and was vitally concerned with 
music, literature, sculpture and painting. 
read good many languages. 
became celebrated preacher, one 
the best Virginia. was finished 
orator, early impressing his son with the 
importance fine speaking. looked 
like thing everybody ought able 
well. So, from the age eight 
Winkie Barr began say what meant 
some form other. Writing and 
speaking your feet seemed normal 
and necessary human functions. 


majored English, studied 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics instead 
French, German and Italian Europe. 
undergraduate saw nothing 
wrong with the elective system. was 
enthusiastic reader, ranging far 
afield from the prescribed curriculum. 
Already his chief interests were writing 
—he published short stories, essays 
student magazines, won prize for the 
best short story the year—and ora- 
tory, for which won medals the 
two old literary societies, “Wash” and 

the age twenty completed 
his master’s degree and won Rhodes 
scholarship, which had deferred 
because the first world war. Recruit- 
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ing officers canvassed the colleges for 
the United States Ambulance Corps 
(the USACS) which had been organ- 
ized Allentown, Pennsylvania. Barr 
joined and was later transferred 
the Surgeon General’s office where 
was involved educational work 
venereal the time you 
couldn’t even mention the word syphilis 
print. was Dr. Thomas Parran, 
now U.S. Surgeon General, and Chair- 
man St. John’s Board, who was 
break through this hush-hush attitude. 

When the war ended Barr went 
Oxford read English Lit., but soon 
wound the honors school Mod- 
ern History. This must have been 
psychological compensation, for history 
was the only course ever flunked—as 
freshman Tulane. 

After two years Oxford had 
revulsion against academic routine. 
Dropping the third year his scholar- 
ship, got married and turned news- 
paperman. 

this point had been collect- 
ing degrees with considerable facility. 
But they all added the conviction 
that knew nothing. His Paris news- 
paper job was quite instructive. gave 
him the money live and enough 
leisure for study, decidedly un- 
orthodox variety. was carried 
without benefit teachers class- 
rooms, park benches, omnibuses, sub- 
the moment. 

Three considerations sent 
for more formal schooling: 
wanted continue studying, colleges 
required union card, doctorate for 
teaching, wanted teach order 
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continue studying. 

quit the paper and enrolled 
the Sorbonne, where thirty different 
nationalities were represented the 
time. Nine courses French civiliza- 
tion were given. you took four you 
could get you took nine 
and flunked five you could still get the 
dipléme. Nothing daunted, Barr took 
all nine and set something record 
passing each. addition, took the 
four months’ course two and captured 
second highest grades. 

After the war Hoover’s Committee 
Relief Belgium was not only dol- 
ing out food and medicine but reciprocal 
scholarships, Barr got CRB and went 
the University Ghent study 
under Henri Pirenne, noted Belgian 
historian. But found that Pirenne 
had been sent lecture Princeton, 
arranged present his thesis the 
1830 Revolution Belgium the Uni- 
versity Zurich. This would enable 
him get his doctorate while living 
German-speaking country, which 
seemed like good idea for profes- 
sional reasons. 

His father’s serious illness interrupted 
these well-laid plans. With his new 
wife came home and settled Ashe- 
ville, N.C., near his father. Next 
year was appointed assistant professor 
history the University Virginia. 
Here was soon enviable posi- 
tion. For one thing, achieved full 
professorship six years, instead the 
customary ten twelve. was editor 
the very Virginia Quarter- 
Review, acting chairman the 
excellent biography Mazzini, con- 
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tributed editorials southern news- 
papers, and lectured widely outside the 
college. 

campus and town alike was 
known “the incredible Winkie Barr,” 
whose course Modern European 
History was “must,” though the 
flunkage was unusually high, averaging 
67%. But salved his conscience 
saying that one was obliged take 
his course. 

Keeping step with the rest the 
community would have driven him 
quietly insane. was only through his 
reputation for virulent iconoclasm that 
won the privacy desired. 
exempted him from cocktail parties. 
didn’t need drink,” says. 
was born drunk.” exempted him also 
from the tedium card parties. “Games 
may fine way kill time, but that’s 
the last thing I’ve ever wanted 
with time.” 

When Scott Buchanan came Vir- 
ginia associate professor philoso- 
phy 1929, strong bonds friendship 
were forged. They were different—the 
one tall, loose-limbed, speculative New 
Englander, the other stocky, swift- 
moving, swift-thinking, dynamic Virgin- 
ian—and yet alike, both immensely con- 
cerned about the defects modern edu- 
cation, both willing make huge sacri- 
fices find solution. 

Their recommendations 
cally different the beginning. Barr, 
following the aristocratic southern pat- 
tern, suggested honors school like 
Oxford, college within college for 
the few students the top. Buchanan’s 
more democratic idea—and finally 
triumphed—was thorough liberal edu- 
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cation for all students. 

1935 Barr and Buchanan were ap- 
pointed committee draw the 
Virginia Report. provided that forty 
students might read their own, fore- 
classes, “college within col- 
lege” pattern popular the 
effect, provided real meat for 
chosen few students instead steady 
diet breakfast food. But this super- 
student oligarchy would have only 
scratched the surface much needed re- 
form. 

The following year Barr abandoned 
his well-loved Virginia, where like all 
devoted native sons hoped spend 
the rest his life, and joined the Lib- 
eral Arts Committee Chicago. There 
helped devise the curriculum later 
adopted St. also under- 
went complete conversion Buchan- 
an’s thesis that the liberal arts could 
taught good, bad and indifferent 
pupils. 

They had opportunity put their 
theories the test sooner than they ex- 
pected. 1936 the third oldest college 
the country was its last legs. 
had large deficit (over $400,000), 
small student body, demoralized 
faculty, motheaten plant, lost credit 
rating, and succession inefficient 
presidents. 

The desperate Board turned 
Winkie Barr and his cohorts and urged 
them take over. This was tall order. 
Not only did they have revive 
moribund institution, but convince their 
fellow-educators that theirs was 
feasible program. 

Most observers dismissed politely 
calling “novel experiment.” This 
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made President Barr see red his 
hair. “What novel and experimental 
about going back and reading the great 
books that shaped western thought?” 
munity believes you can’t learn anything 


from your grandfather, that you don’t 
have know what happened before last 
Wednesday. Every child born 
primitive. Every generation has 
assimilated. civilization worth pre- 
serving should based the classics.” 


One the common fallacies about 
St. John’s that medieval, thomis- 
tic, scholastic. Aren’t the students re- 
quired read St. Augustine, St. Bona- 
ventura, St. Thomas Aquinas? the 
same time, considered Communistic. 
Aren’t they forced read Marx? 
One resident Annapolis, slow 
catch on, told group cronies that 
was going remove his son from the 
school because they were teaching him 
lot One the boy’s 
schoolbooks was “guy named 
Rabeliss, the worst muck you’ve ever 
seen.” Yes, they were even obliged 
read one the greatest pieces satire 
ever written, “Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel” Francois Rabelais. 

actual fact, the St. John’s Program 
both conservative and radical. has 
abolished the ubiquitous textbook. 
concentrates the liberal arts think- 
ing, speaking, writing, knowing via 
four-year, all-required course based 
the study some hundred the 
world’s great books, from 
Plato, Aristotle, Marx, Veblen and 
Freud. trying furnish the kind 
education that American colleges fur- 
nished “before Eliot Harvard intro- 
duced the elective system and the elec- 
tive system introduced vocationalism, 
growing intellectual chaos and, finally, 


the illiterate alumnus. 

The going was not easy. First, there 
was the problem money. Where 
find donors willing finance the New 
Program and clean the mess created 
the old? Barr and Buchanan decided 
exploit catastrophe, tackle the job, 
then ask for help. Donors rallied round. 
Not merely the rich, who gave gifts 
six numerals, but men and women all 
over the country who sent voluntary 
contributions ranging from one dollar 
fourteen thousand. 

What about that unknown quantity, 
the college faculty? How induce 
group departmentalized specialists 
re-educate themselves for the sort 
versatility the new program required? 
teach Euclid, mathematician teach 
Plato, classicist expound Freud and 
Veblen? What about research, profes- 
sional kudos and titles? Though there 
was the inevitable paring away dead 
wood, the faculty whole performed 
near-miracle. They have understood 
that not they, but the books are the great 
teachers. They have become willing stu- 
dents themselves. What’s more, they 
have gracefully dropped their ranks and 
titles and have become, effect, com- 
munity tutors. 

What about the student body? Would 
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American boys, weaned the country- 
club tradition, willing submit 
the hard intellectual work the New Pro- 
gram demanded? Would they 
frightened the subtleties the 
Socratic method employed seminar, 
the four years laboratory and math, 
and the four years languages, begin- 
ning with Greek and going through 
Latin, French and German? 

The first year matriculants were 
given their choice: thirty-four elected 
take the Old Program; only twenty 
freshmen were courageous enough 
try the New. The results were nearly 
chaotic. Old 
New Programmers. Unused hard 
work they weren’t going shamed 
coerced into doing any now. Twenty- 
five recalcitrants were dropped. Any 
self-respecting college would have done 
the same. But the die-hards were out- 
raged. When college-owned property 
was withdrawn from fraternities and 
converted into dormitories, they were 
arms. Nor were conditions made 
any happier when the college abolished 
intercollegiate athletics. 

was not until the remaining Old 
Programmers were graduated and St. 
John’s, having limited admissions 
about ninety students, was already hav- 
ing turn applicants away, that the 
storm finally abated. 

You couldn’t, course, disregard 
that robust factor, the alumni. Fortu- 
nately, the St. John’s alumni, alienated 
series weak administrations and 
continuous cries for financial help, were 
none too strong. When Barr and 
Buchanan took over many them fled 
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holy terror before the cataclysmic 
quality the revolution, but small 
group, genuinely excited for the first 
time, rallied round and helped spread 
the gospel. 

Like modern Theseus following 
nebulous Ariadne’s thread, President 
Barr has led his staff through maze 
war bogeys. The first occurred the 
summer 1940 when the Annapolis 
Housing Authority attempted seize 
portion the campus for low-cost 
housing project. appealed directly 
the public via radio, press and plat- 
form. The public, incensed the un- 
necessary seizure the centuries-old 
campus, bombarded the press and the 
government with letters, held protest 
meetings. The Court 
demnation proceedings. 

The next bogey appeared the un- 
assailable shape the United States 
Navy itself. the banks the Severn 
only stone’s throw from the college, 
stands the gargantuan Naval Academy. 
When war came was faced with the 
need for expansion. Surrounded 
whole area tinderbox slum dwellings, 
and possession acres good clean 
land across the river, nevertheless 
eyed wistfully the handy college build- 
ings its western flank. 

Winkie Barr carried his appeal 
Washington, backed Board members, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Richard Cleveland, 
Hervey Allen and Edwin Jr. 
They pointed out that this “rape 
campus” was justifiable neither the 
grounds patriotism nor expediency. 
Colonel Knox, convinced, called this 


bogey off. 
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The eighteen-year old draft has been 
met substitution entrance exami- 
nations for high school diploma. The 
exams cover algebra through quadratics, 
plane geometry, one foreign language, 
common arithmetic and English 
grammar. 

“If our colleges were admit stu- 
dents fifteen sixteen with the basic 
disciplines,” declares Winkie Barr, “in- 
stead demanding units acquired 
diluted program eleven twelve 
years, would have well-educated men 
draft age war and peace, men 
ready take professional training 
step into affairs earlier age.” 

Not the least his tasks clarify 
misconceptions the kind harbored 
one eager visitor who wanted know 
where the “great books were deposited.” 
“Too many people have come regard 
the books that have fed western thought 
symbols dead culture,” President 
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there the opposite extreme, 
There the man who asked for infor- 
mation and received catalogue and 
booklist. can’t understand why you 
failed send the great books,” 
wrote. 

not competition with 
Haldemann-Julius,” says Winkie Barr. 
“Homer, Plutarch and Gibbon, Cer- 
vantes and Tolstoy and Freud, among 
others, are available inexpensive edi- 
have translated and printed Copernicus, 
Ptolemy, Apollonius, Grosseteste, Sco- 
tus Erigena, Pico della Mirandola and 
others. But are not the business 
supplying handy, five-foot shelf. 
are mainly concerned that the books 
read with understanding, either 
within without the college, and that 
they used discipline and thus free 
the human intellect.” 


Gowns and pecuniary foundations, though gold, can 
never countervail the least sentence syllable wit. Forget this, 
and our American colleges will recede importance, whilst they 
grow richer every Emerson, The Ameri- 
can Scholar. 
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Democracy, Fact Fiction 


AN,” philosopher recently de- 
clared, “chattering ape.” But 
his “chatter” that has become 
human, Yet the caricature far from 
false: all too much man’s speech still 
vocalizes his feelings, emotions and 
sentiments, his biases, prejudices and 
irrationalities. Unhappily, also 
virtue his speech that man comes 
practice deception while clothed the 
raiment light. With the advent 
speech and social awareness, aspirants 
narrow and destructive ends soon learn 
“rationalize” their acts fervent lip- 
devotion those “good” words that 
evoke the acclaim the common man. 
all our “good” words, none screens 
more the forces darkness than does 
the term “democracy.” 

If, however, dispel the verbal fog 
that shrouds the word “democracy,” 
discover that possesses two quite dif- 


The identification democracy with 
certain legal and political institutions is, 
indeed, both valid and useful. 
accident that this conception the 
one now most commonplace. desig- 
nates social structures many the con- 
sequences whose operation are fa- 
miliar us; provides opportunity for 
interchange experience and for criti- 
cism policies and ends; and pro- 
vides checks upon usurpation power 
and the prostitution selfish and 


ferent meanings, and highly im- 
portant that distinguish between 
them. First, democracy widely identi- 
fied with some system law and gov- 
ernment, especially with those political 
organizations which provide for parlia- 
mentary rule, frequent elections, the 
secret ballot, and freedom speech, 
assembly, press and education. Sec- 
ond, democracy also designates num- 
ber interrelated ideals, ends values, 
irrespective the actual 
structures whereby these values are 
achieved. Since most the vagueness 
and confusion current discussions de- 
mocracy arise from failure clearly 
specify the nature these values, 
them that give special attention. 
And, since these values are profoundly 
affected our current capitalistic econ- 
omy, conclude with brief analysis 
the relation between capitalism and 
democracy. 


obstructive ends. Yet these structures 
constitute but one the conditions 
democracy; while without them democ- 
racy cannot exist, they not guarantee 
fact. 

truth, political institutions may 
ideal theory but murderous prac- 
tice. Majority rule essential de- 
mocracy, but does not for that reason 
alone insure good government. The 
semi-slavery millions Negroes and 
sharecroppers the South; the domina- 
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tion local governments industrial 
and financial Tories the North; the 
groups within our midst; the bitter 
hostility our “economic royalists,” 
plus their judicial, legislative and jour- 
nalistic henchmen, toward labor groups 
among us; the dismal parade heresy 
hunts for dissenters church and school 
many sections our land; the sicken- 
ing spectacle Lower House that con- 
tinues enthusiastically and overwhelm- 
ingly finance search for communists 
under our beds; these, and host 
other immoral and divisive forces, attest 
the truth this throughout our land. 
Numbers, even less than knowledge, 
confer divine right and provide im- 
munity from folly. this fact one 
can afford indifferent, for each 
some time and some issue. 

Even non-democratic societies possess 
their Parliaments, Reichstags, Grand 
Councils and Councils Soviets, whose 
spokesmen are loud profession de- 
votion human welfare and equality. 
Mussolini, public address delivered 
Berlin September, 1937, pro- 
claimed that “the greatest and soundest 
democracies the world are Italy and 
Germany!” With even greater fanfare 
his totalitarian fellow-travelers Mos- 
cow chant the same refrain. Still more 
showy their obeisance the out- 
ward forms democracy are those who 
poison its well-springs from within our 
fold. America Destiny Parties; Ameri- 
can Guards; Christian Mobilizers; Gray 
Shirts; Brown Shirts; National Work- 
ers Leagues; Patriots the Republic; 
Save America Firsters; Social Justice 
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Clubs; American First Committees; 
plus motley array budding fascists 
high places and low, Congress and 
out, can, could prior Pearl Harbor, 
always found making the sign the 
Cross before the altar democratic 
institutions. 

The identification democracy with 
political institutions raises that most 
pregnant all social problems: the pos- 
session power, especially great power, 
persons and groups positions 
authority. Indeed, commonly be- 
lieved that the possession power over 
others alien the spirit democracy. 
That this belief went far toward dic- 
tating the form our Constitution 
drawn its framers clear any 
schoolboy. Yet this belief embodies 
once the shallowest falsehoods and 
profoundest truths. 

the veriest falsehoods because 
democracy sense implies absence 
power and control; for, this were 
the case, social organization, political 
otherwise, would serve useful pur- 
pose. Absence power spells inanition, 
the negation social control. Conse- 
quently, the basic issue between demo- 
cratic and non-democratic societies 
way hinges upon the possession non- 
possession power those public 
office, but solely upon the source and 
sanction the power and the use 
which put. Indeed, democratic 
leaders times wield enormous powers. 
Yet, irrespective the power they 
wield, the possession and use 
democratic if, and only if, the grant 
voluntary and executes the man- 
dates its grantors. wndemocratic 
when, and only when, the possession and 
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use violate the mandates the 
overned. Even though the grant 
power voluntary, the use be- 
comes undemocratic the moment its 
grantors cease dictate the ends toward 
which employed. 

Yet the restriction power our 
leaders, or, more specifically, the restric- 
tion limits within the control 
its grantors, the very essence po- 
litical wisdom. For grants power may 
be, and often are, abused. Yet this risk 
must taken, otherwise there neither 
leadership nor social control any 
kind. While Lord maxim, 
“Power always corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely,” 
aggeration, and while Michel’s “iron 
law oligarchy,” according which 
democrats may victorious but democ- 


Democracy, however, far more 
than pattern institutional behavior. 
also embraces number inter- 
related values ends which are more 
important than any particular set 
institutions, both because these values 
condition the existence other values, 
and also because they must serve the 
directing controls institutional change. 
The values essential democracy are: 
(a) the supreme worth and dignity 
the human individual; (b) the ultimate 
value difference, variety and unique- 
ness human aims, character and con- 
duct; (c) freedom the individual 
voluntarily choose and pursue his own 
values and interests; and (d) the belief 


Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and De- 
mocracy. The John Day Company, 1940, 290. 
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racy never, likewise overstretches the 
truth, history bulges with evidence 
the folly extending great power 
individuals and groups, 
The sole safeguard against 
abuse power intelligent distrust 
all leadership; skepticism, stub- 
born but not blind, all demands for 
enlargement power. This skepticism, 
like other forms vigilance, may often 
seem irritating leaders who are con- 
vinced their own good intentions, The 
skepticism, however, not their good 
intentions, but the objective conse- 
quences their power.—The most con- 
vincing aspect Plato’s analysis the 
cycle political decay the eighth 
book his the transition 
from hero-worshipping democracy 
absolute 


in, and unswerving devotion to, the 
supreme value all values, the method 
intelligence scientific inquiry. 
(a) The first these values, that 
the ultimate worth and dignity the 
human individual, found many for- 
mulations. Kant’s “realm ends,” 
which are admonished never re- 
gard human persons merely means 
but always ends, voices it. The for- 
mula, “Not man for the State, but the 
State for man,” implies it. The proposi- 
tion, “All men are equal and infinite 
worth the sight God,” also voices 
it. The slogan, galite, 
nite,” well the social organizations 
which seek implement these, imply it. 
The belief in, and practice of, good will 


meaningless without it. 
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This value has two social corollaries, 
both which must enforced the 
value realized. The first 
equality rights and duties, well 
access the goods and services es- 
sential truly human life. Equality 
this sense, however, negative and 
formal; most but places legal 
obstacles the way those inequalities 
that are not imposed nature herself. 
Yet belief equality opportunity and 
access the goods life way 
talents. These latter will always 
some degree unequal, though the de- 
gree inequality them would 
greatly lessened were equality had 
other respects. long great in- 
equalities the distribution wealth, 
services and standards living persist, 
equality opportunity will remain 
idle dream. Yet, even when attainable, 
equality not something mechanically 
enforced, Russia during the 
years immediately following the Revo- 
lution. Nevertheless, this ideal must 
function the regulative principle 
petuate the very conditions that give 
birth many the conflicts and evils 
seek avoid. their insistence that 
more equitable distribution the 
world’s goods and services would re- 
lease from bondage many social 
evils now deemed inevitable, the Soviets, 
believe, are here solid ground. 

The second social corollary this 
value that all human institutions, both 
political and otherwise, are purely in- 
strumental the development indi- 
vidual personality and experience. The 
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immolation the individual upon the 
altar the State spells slavery and deg- 
radation; even uncompromising 
monarchist Hobbes admitted much. 
The mystic deification some 
Seele, Race State has always been 
favorite control-device him who 
would make others instrumental his 
ends. not merely that institution, 
political otherwise, possesses value 
intrinsic itself; far more essential 
realize that, apart from patterns 
thought, feeling and action common 
group individuals, these terms point 
nothing existence. the tree cease 
bear fruit, cut down! mere 
perverseness that Jefferson, one the 
most militant evangels democracy 
our history, counselled frequent revolu- 
tion the essential preservator de- 
mocracy. Enslavement 
forms, whether self-induced enforced 
others, the most deadly all the 
dry rots democracy. 

(b) Closely akin the first value 
democracy second, belief the ulti- 
mate value difference, variety and 
uniqueness. democracy, these latter 
must not only tolerated, they must 
encouraged. “The healthy zest aris- 
ing from the conflict and interchange 
ideas” and interests “is much more 
fruitful source significant experience 
than the peace dull, dead uniform- 
However, this does not mean that 
each desire value all fours with 
every other; there are limits variety 
and difference beyond which dare 
not go, for other reason than that 
nature herself will enforce them. People 
must live common world, they must 
communicate common language, 
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and observe the common restraints that 
insure the liberties others, “In non- 
democratic societies, this safeguard 
used justification for constructing 
vast techniques repression choke off 
distinctions every way. demo- 
cratic society, however, the same prime 
fact must serve rather the condition 
for enlarging the scope variation, free 
play, growth and 

(c) The third value democracy, 
freedom the individual voluntarily 
choose and pursue his own ends, vir- 
tually follows from the second. Yet free- 
dom mere blank check filled 
whatsoever amount its owner de- 
sires. Freedom that would deny oppor- 
tunity others, that would ride rough- 
shod over the rights and possessions 
others, that would degrade and enslave 
others; short, freedom that would 
deny like freedom others, should not 
tolerated. Yet precisely where free- 
dom should end and restraint begin, 
cannot determine advance. The de- 
termination this must always 
experimental matter; wisdom may 
times dictate restraints upon the indi- 
vidual which would criminal 
impose upon him other Clearly 
men should never permitted de- 
stroy the very social structures upon 
which their own initiative and freedom 
depend. Nevertheless, the present un- 
certainty regards the degree social 
control desirable any time would 
greatly lessened were employ 
regulative the principle that all indi- 
viduals should granted the maximum 
freedom consistent with like freedom 
for others. 
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(d) The fourth value democracy, 
the “method intelligence” ex- 
perimental inquiry, basic all other 
values. The method intelligence 
basic other values, not the sense 
that constitutes them, but, rather, 
the sense that, apart from custom, dog- 
matism, and appeal force, the 
sole method whereby may evaluate 
values, discriminate those which are 
narrow, repressive and destructive 
other values, from those which “wear 
well” and “generate aftertaste bit- 
terness.” The method intelligence 
the method democracy; this method 
must employed adjustment all 
become something more than mere 
word our history books. 

But what, now, are values? Are they 
intruders from some mystic realm 
where temporality does not intrude nor 
personal desires corrupt? Not all; 
values are but names for the objects 
values are numerous and various, 
permanent fleeting, are the desires 
and interests men. Moreover, this 
true educational other values. 
Thus, while the method intelligence 
the test all values, value, save 
that intelligence itself, is, merely 
because desired some one, sacrosanct, 
authoritative and regulative other 
values. 

While anything value desired, 
not for that reason alone “good” 
“higher” value. not because 
differences quality intrinsic them 
that values are distinguished into higher 
and lower, better and worse. 
criterion needed; this consists the 
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comparison the consequences for 
further value experiences that follow 
from them. Opium may strongly de- 
sired highly valued one addicted 
it, but the light the destruction 
other values that ensues from the use 
it, readily judged evil value 
disvalue. Again, scientific knowledge 
and skill are many the highest 
value; yet, diverted narrow and 
repressive ends, these may well in- 
strumental the destruction our 
present culture. value can ex- 
empted from scrutiny its consequences 
for further experiences that follow from 
the pursuit it. The only cure, if, in- 
deed, there one, for narrow paro- 
chialism the domain values the 
increased tolerance and humility born 
wide understanding and catholicity 
taste. These latter, need scarcely 
added, ripen only the tree 
edge. 

Yet merely eat the tree 
knowledge not enough; long 
intelligence remains little more than 
animal cunning service narrow and 
selfish ends, democracy cannot exist. In- 
telligence must socialized. sociali- 
zation intelligence mean, not that 
individuals will cease moved 
personal ends, nor yet the ascription 
intelligent behavior some mystical 
entity called “society” the “state,” 
but, rather, the realization the indi- 
vidual his own ends such wise 
permit the fulfillment the ends 
others with minimum conflict and 
repression. This confronts with one 
the most troublesome problems 
psychology and ethics: Are human mo- 
tives always selfish, are some them 
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least times and places unselfish? 

Despite the heat and confusion en- 
gendered this question, the answer 
principle simple. All depends 
upon what meant “selfish” and 
“unselfish.” “selfish” mean 
that every act every person re- 
sponse some interest desire that 
person, or, this term mean that 
every agent always acts such way 
fulfill his own desires ends, then 
all human conduct springs from selfish 
motives. For desires are personal and 
individual residence; desires are 
mine, not yours. Yet this but say 
that there are “selfless” “dis- 
interested” acts motives. For selfhood 
consists motives, desires interests. 
Nevertheless, some motives and acts are 
selfish, some unselfish. The distinction 
between them, however, not found 
motives some which are personal and 
individual residence and some 
which are not, nor yet between acts some 
which fulfill desires and some 
which not, Save under the duress 
moved act unless act fulfills, 
promises fulfill, desires mo- 
tives. 

Hence the true distinction between 
“selfish” and “unselfish” must found 
distinction among the objects de- 
sired. That desire motive selfish 
which has for its object the fulfillment 
itself apart from the effects the 
agent’s acts upon the fulfillment the 
desires others; that desire motive 
unselfish which, while must de- 
sired the agent and yield happiness 
him, has for its direct object the ful- 
fillment the welfare and happiness 
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others. Which our desires this 
and which not; which them are 
cumulative, expansive and shareable, and 
which them are narrow, exclusive and 
repressive; which them add to, and 
which them detract from, the welfare 
and happiness others; experi- 
mental matter and one for the method 
intelligence alone decide. 

Democracy often declared the 
most revolutionary human faiths. Yet, 
so, the strain places upon our faith 
derives neither merely nor chiefly from 
failure educate the masses, enormous- 
though this be. Something 
even more difficult realization re- 
quired: Human desires and motives 
must diverted from selfish and re- 
pressive, unselfish and constructive 
ends. This, have seen, the task 
socialized intelligence. While 
non-democratic societies mere skill and 
uncritical obedience alone are required, 
democracy radically different task 
imposed upon education: intelligence 
and skill must not only developed, 
they must socialized well. Failing 
this, democracy, like the pot gold 
the end the rainbow, will remain 
beyond our grasp. 

contend that the socialization 
intelligence essential the democratic 
process may seem merely belabor the 
commonplace. But not when realize 
how revolutionary would the results 
were employ such method the 
domains religion, morals, economics, 
politics and international relations. So- 
cial customs and institutions would 
treated means, not ends; stark in- 
equalities wealth, power, privilege 
and opportunity would cease masquer- 
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ade divinely ordained, and would 
seen for what they are—the most per- 
sistent all the Frankensteins that bore 
away democracy from within. gen- 
eration trained, not indoctrination 
mere conformity and acquiescence 
existing evils, nor yet how best 
seize and realize the “main chance,” but 
method, method, and still more meth- 
od, would cease swayed every 
passing wind fancy, nor yet bread, 
circusses, rhetoric and parades. genera- 
tion trained would largely immune 
the multiform deifications and fren- 
zied propagandas now more numerous 
and various, more insidious and divisive, 
than ever before history. 

Unhappily, the very liberties granted 
free institutions democracy en- 
hance the opportunities for special in- 
terests forge powerful weapons 
undermine and destroy it. all these 
weapons, the most persistent and insidi- 
ous are psychological character: de- 
ception practiced upon through the 
use words, especially verbal homage 
the very values the enemies democ- 
racy would destroy. All saboteurs 
democracy within its fold, however naive 
they otherwise be, soon learn this. The 
only insurance against this evil the 
critically-armed mind which, skilled 
the detection such devices and aware 
their menace, refuses swayed 
them. other way can the Trojan 
horse within the citadel Democracy 
shorn its power destroy. 

Those who are committed the 
democratic way life must distinguish 
intelligently and act resolutely. First, 
they must distinguish between honest 
opposition within the democratic process 
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and the opposition which, whether with- 
from without, would gain its ends 
destroying the values and institutions 
democracy itself. Opposition the 
first kind must tolerated, only for 
the reason that cannot sure that 
not who are mistaken. Oppo- 
sition the second kind, matter 
what the protective coloration may 
wear, must quickly dealt with de- 
mocracy survive. The array hos- 
tile and divisive forces noted above, and 
many more besides, which, like termites, 
eat away the substance democracy 
from within, testify that not only can 
but does happen here, all efforts the 
contrary notwithstanding. Life only 
part race between education and 
disaster, for all too much education 
itself education for Both 
school and out, myth and fraud still 
flourish the green bay tree. 

alternative method can em- 
ployed society which permits and 
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encourages plural values 
tions? The more intelligence devel- 
oped and liberated democratic com- 
munity, the greater its control na- 
ture and the sources wealth; the 
greater its control nature, the greater 
the possibility divcrsified interests, 
values and associations; the greater this 
diversification, the more necessary the 
function intelligence mediate, inte- 
grate and 

Yet intelligence, least the social- 
ized sense here implied, the fruit 
wide social experience and 
education. only this sense that 
universal education the essential con- 
dition democracy. This liberal educa- 
tion our schools must increasingly 
provide; otherwise, merely extricate 
one foot from the evils that beset only 
mire the other more firmly them. 
The realization this fact should give 
pause him who would abandon liberal 
education only for the “duration.” 


Yet, however indispensable democ- 
racy be, the socialization intelligence 
cannot occur vacuo. Democracy 
also conditioned existing practices 
and institutions, especially those that 
widely affect our weal woe. This 
raises the question “capitalism” and 
its relation democracy. capitalism 
stacle democracy? Or, are they merely 
chance bed-fellows, temporally cotermi- 
nous but otherwise unrelated? 

The belief that capitalism the sine 
non democracy now deeply 


enshrined our mythology that those 
constant peril “liquidation.” least 
three powerful motives lend support 
this belief. These are: (a) the fact (or 
assumption?) that the rise modern 
capitalism roughly parallels the rise 
democracy; (b) the dogma that the high 
standard living most Americans 
some way the consequence 
capitalistic enterprise; and (c) the 
control the means education and 
other forms cultural transmission 
largely persons and groups who owe, 
believe they owe, their dominance 
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the possession capital and the initia- 
tive provided free enterprise. fas- 
tening this myth upon the last-named 
influence, believe, far the most 
powerful. 

But what, now, capitalism? Capital- 
ism, American brand, will found, 
believe, reduce three interrelated 
principles practices: private 
free enterprise; and profitism. Since 
with profitism that are here chiefly 
attention. 

The fundamental relation between 
private property and business enterprise 
the one hand, and the values have 
identified democratic the other, is, 
see it, one “means” and “ends.” 
The former represent vast techniques 
sanctioned law and social custom 
whose function instrumental the 
fulfillment the latter. Assuming that 
all human behavior primarily instru- 
mental the fulfillment human 
needs, both organic and social, the basic 
ness enterprise concerns the degree 
adequacy with which they perform this 
function. resources become more ful- 
developed, the opportunities for pri- 
vate initiative the type peculiar 
pioneer societies progressively shrink; 
populations densify and human inter- 
dependence increases, “sinning syn- 
dicate” becomes such menace that legis- 
lation comes increasingly concern 
itself with the imposition restrictions 
upon the acquisition and use wealth. 
Pari passu, increasing proportion 
ownership money, credit, resources, 
buildings, lands, services, etc., passes 
from private public hands. Indeed, 
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this shift the locus ownership has 
already assumed such magnitude 
the imagination many freightened 
conservative mark the lengthening 
shadow Moscow across our 

Within the recent past, the nature and 
extent the “freedom” permitted busi- 
ness enterprise has also felt the heavy 
hand social control. The era laissez 
faire and the “robber barons” has 
gone, if, indeed, ever existed. With 
each passing year, enterprise becomes 
increasingly less “free.” Social controls 
have multiplied such degree that 
something akin “collectivization” 
already well the way realization. 
Whether this change our lik- 
ing largely irrelevant; the sole ques- 
tion importance concerns the manner 
our adjustment it. may resist 
with every weapon our command 
and thereby postpone its advent, but 
the long run its coming inevitable 
the sunrise. 

Capitalism, however, neither mere- 
nor chiefly system property rights 
and free enterprise; fundamentally, 
theory human motivation. While 
this theory found many formula- 
tions, the essence that, order 
least maximum sustained effort, 
there must dangled before him the 
bait personal profits. This theory has 
two implications: the one, psychological 
the other, social. 

The first these implications, the 
psychological, the dogma that profit- 
ism not merely “second” nature 
man but “first” nature well. Nor 
the reason for the acceptance this 
belief far seek. The profit motive 
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widely operative, especially those so- 
cieties where, with us, the welfare 
and security the individual depends 
upon its presence and effective opera- 
tion. Moreover, that this motive will 
continue dominant, least long 
the fulfillment most other desires 
hinges upon it, goes without saying. Yet 
men possess many desires, motives and 
incentives, some which are “economic” 
and some which are not, some 
which stem from the organic needs 
the individual and some which are 
social origin. The only desires “na- 
tive” the individual are those that 
spring from organic needs. Yet even 
the case these, the manner 
ment them social origin and 
nature. True, hunger and food-seeking 
are organic the individual. Yet profit- 
ism not these drives; but one 
among other socially-acquired incentives 
whereby come satisfy them. Thus, 
while the profit motive always indi- 
vidual residence and all too often 
narrowly selfish its purpose, social 
origin. The current myth that the 
profit motive “instinctive,” original 
and native the individual, would seem 
but special case that most 
harmful and obstructive all psycho- 
logical fallacies, that taking origi- 
nal and causal, traits that are but the 
special consequences the very social 
habits and institutional behaviors they 
are supposed explain. 

There is, however, more tangible evi- 
dence that the profit motive part 
were, then all men would universally 
moved it, and should every- 
where strongly Yet, 


neither these the case. Even among 
us, where profitism strongly en- 
couraged and widely rampant, many 
men remain largely unswayed it. 
That profitism anything but instinc- 
tive human nature still more readily 
seen when turn primitive peoples, 
where the very absence this motive 
their behavior the one trait them 
that most commonly deplore! 
sum, the excessive emphasis now placed 
upon profitism disease the kind 
social order which live. This, 
believe, social psychology has now 
made abundantly clear. 

The second implication this theory 
human motivation, the social, the 
near-universal belief that our “economy 
abundance” the direct result 
profitism and free enterprise. Now, 
whether this actually the case, 
impossible determine. Suppose 
analogy, octogenarian were claim 
that his longevity the result absten- 
tion from meat. True, have been. 
But this admission evidence noth- 
ing; indeed, not know that any 
causal relation exists between the two; 
or, even supposing such relation does 
obtain between them, might with 
equal probability contend that the lon- 
gevity occurred despite the abstention 
from meat. That this also true the 
relation between profitism and free en- 
terprise the one hand, and progress 
and material welfare the other, 
even more obvious. For the claim the 
octogenarian capable empirical test, 
though the form which made, 
the relation between age and abstention 
from meat may purely chance one 
even the reverse that claimed. But 
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the belief that profitism the essential 
cause our high standard living can- 
not verified; can neither reverse 
the course history nor set ex- 
perimental situation which the belief 
can tested. Failing this, inevitably 
must, can never detect unique 
causal relation between profitism and 
material welfare, much less determine 
which them cause and which effect. 

Much more relevant, and far more 
certain, the enormous waste and ex- 
ploitation incidental the operation 
profitism and free enterprise. This 
theme however, need not here pur- 
Suffice point out that the rapid 
industrialization the Soviet Union, 
not mention the new energy and 
creativity liberated therein, should give 
pause him who would attribute 
beneficence profitism. 

The upshot our analysis capital- 
ism and democracy that the true rela- 
tion between them largely historic 
accidental character. However, this 
does not imply that capitalism, once 
operation, exerts influence upon the 
behavior men; the contrary, 
many respects has “worked” all too 
well. That profitism and free enterprise 
were powerful stimuli the rapid trans- 
formation our wilderness into po- 
tential economy abundance for all 
may But that these forces 
must now diverted from exploita- 
tion men and resources the service 
private ends, ministration the 
needs and welfare all who contribute 
our national life, seems equally cer- 
tain. 

Indeed, here that uncover the 
deeper significance the revolution 
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that now shakes the modern world. The 
armed conflicts now raging are largely 
peripheral it; violent, brutal and 
bloody though they be, they presage 
“new order” both within and among 
the nations the earth. This “new” 
order has been process for many cen- 
turies; truth, are now engulfed 
its most violent and destructive phase. 
The Spanish Civil War; the recent po- 
litical upheavals China; the recent 
social reforms Mexico; the New Deal 
America; not mention the rise 
Communism and Nazism; all herald its 
coming. The present global war symp- 
tomatic its universal phase. The 
momentous issue now confronting 
escape destruction the process 
its achievement. 

This new order found many for- 
mulations. Negatively, liberation 
from feudalism. “feudalism,” 
mean, not merely the serfdom landed 
peasants under their medieval barons, 
but the modern versions well, 
whether enslavement military castes, 
war lords, economic royalists, 
tical organizations, some one 
another from among the perennial crop 
fanatics activated some messianic 
complex lust for power. Positively, 
this new order may described the 
“democratization” nations, not merely 
the internal affairs each, but far 
more imperatively, their interrelations 
well. Some may call this new order 
but not the socialism 
Russia, nor, despite our frightened 
Tories, the socialism Mr. Roose- 
velt the New Deal. general, the 
new socialism now process may 
described the ascendance new set 
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human motives, especially those 
economic welfare and security, health 
and housing, education and culture, rec- 
reation and amenity, mutual equality 
and respect, among the peoples the 
world. However, the precise manner 
its coming, well the specific form 
will assume, will vary from people 
people. The most can now hope for 
that will come with minimum 
confusion and violence. The details 
must left experiment decide; 
what they shall be, mystic intuition, 
conclusion pure reason, reliance 
upon prophetic vision, priori dog- 
matism, nostalgia for the past, can 
decide. The only alternative these 
the method intelligence employed 
service the ends described above. 
Plans must now made; otherwise, 
merely drift with vast tide social 
forces over which exert control. 
Mere plans, however, are little avail; 
must employ them the spirit 
the experimentalist. That the “wisest” 
plans will sometimes fail and, occa- 
sion, even usher new and unforeseen 
evils, goes without saying. But whatever 
the form this new democratic order 
takes, will necessitate the surrender 
“rugged individualism,” both personal 
and national, for new kind freedom: 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom from insecurity, and freedom 
from enslavement others. Only within 
the civilization that insures these free- 
doms, will the democratic way life 
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become “the wave the future.” 

Democracy thus both fact and fic- 
tion, both real and ideal. For democracy 
now only mid-passage, process 
becoming. What “perfect” democ- 
racy would like cannot know, 
much less make actual here earth. 
Indeed, are not concerned with 
“blacks” and “whites”; just man 
perfectly healthy perfectly un- 
healthy, society now, ever will 
be, wholly democratic wholly un- 
democratic. Yet this admission way 
implies that are lost the night 
where all cows are black. our defini- 
tion democracy permits distin- 
guish one society more less demo- 
cratic than another, clearly does, the 
definition adequate. specify the 
values toward which democracy must 
aim, and disclose the means essential 
the wider realization these ends, 
the definition doubly adequate. Mere 
definitions, however, are avail; 
paraphrase familiar metaphor, 
know what place paved with good 
definitions. For if, even sight the 
Promised Land, grow weary and 
relax our efforts; if, even though 
emerge victorious from the present 
struggle, again bow worship before 
the tinsel gods Hollywood, did 
following our first crusade “make the 
world safe for democracy,” then the 
sins our past will visited ten-fold 
upon our children for thousand years 
come. 


Education ornament prosperity, and refuge adversity. 


BELIEVE profoundly 
racy,” declares Mr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase. “Democracy living, 
vital thing, changing its pattern with 
the generations, and living because 
changes. has evolved through many 
centuries; has known contributions 
from many races. But history tells 
anything about democrcy, that the 
way its achievement not the way 
compulsion but the way freedom. 
state ever became democrcy because 
was compelled be. Democracy 
out-growth the voluntary reaction 
free people.” 

with such conception democ- 
racy this mind that desire 
approach the place the teacher the 
democratic state. wish also empha- 
size some the contributions democ- 
racy which are often overlooked, and 
observe how closely the past the teach- 
ing profession has been associated with 
the love freedom. 

There are certain final things that may 
called the bases free civilization. 
These are: religion, the family, private 
property, country. All these institutions 
presuppose native soil which they 
may develop—a land cherished 
and defended the name the free- 
dom nourishes. 

Our roots America lie deep the 
past. For our love freedom, 
back not only our immediate fore- 
fathers, the signers the Declaration 


Democracy and the 
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Independence, the growth liber- 
England, France, and Switzerland, 
but back even antiquity. Now 
the special duty the teaching pro- 
fession any time, whether war 
peace, aware the deep sources 
America’s great heritage, and con- 
vinced that freedom and democracy 
the only way life for free people. 

the question, where come 
this heritage freedom? would an- 
swer: upon the ruins ancient and 
mediaeval unity arose the western civili- 
zation that recognize ours today. 
came successive waves that are 
known different names: Humanism 
and the Renaissance came first, the Ref- 
ormation and rationalism came later, 
and, last all, came But 
though the names might change, the 
spirit that supported and inspired these 
movements was the same throughout— 
the spirit individual effort and self- 
determination. 

Religion recognized being one 
deeply religious country, the past 
more religions, perhaps, than the pres- 
ent. But our heritage religion satu- 
rated with freedom-loving aspect, free- 
dom not only for ourselves but for the 
world. 

The foundations our religion lie 
the essentials the ancient Hebrew 
faith. Above all other ancient peoples, 
the Hebrews were remarkable for the 
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profound impression they have left 
upon history. From them have come, 
large measure, three the most im- 
portant religions the world: Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, and, above all, Chris- 
tianity. Though exceptionally elusive 
people, their instincts and interests have 
scattered their descendants throughout 
the earth those other race. 
Though most inhumanly persecuted, 
and, times, well-nigh annihilated, 
they still remain most persistent, resili- 
ent, and irrepressible people. Under the 
adverse circumstances their history, 
their contributions moral insight, 
ternationalism, commerce, science, and 
industrial organization have been truly 
amazing. 

the time the writing the Old 
Testament, for the Jews, everything had 
its origin the mystical experience 
God. Jehovah the ancient Hebrews 
was 
omnipotent, universal, just and righteous 
all His dealings, pure and holy, but 
exacting the observance His laws. 
was loving, and, therefore, forgiv- 
ing and merciful. was the only God 
and embraced all people. His divine 
program for the world was real- 
ized His indwelling presence. God’s 
government and interests were not 
merely national but universal; right- 
eousness was not tribal and person- 
racial, but international and world 
wide. 

How different from this universal 
conception righteousness has been the 
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attitude Hitler who has used two 
distinct principles hate achieve his 
national phenomenon. well knew 
that men who can unite nothing else 
can unite the basis foe shared 
all. Thus unifying step number one 
was exemplified his selection 
“international” devil, the “interna- 
tional” Jew. This done, unifying step 
number two was typified his doctrine 
inborn superiority race, whereby 
the “Aryan” elevated above all others 
the innate endowment his blood, 
while other “races,” particular Jews 
and Negroes, are innately inferior. The 
“true” cause centered “race.” The 
“Aryan” “constructive”; the Jew 
“destructive”; and the “Aryan,” con- 
tinue his must destroy the 
Jewish destruction. The Aryan the 
vessel must hate the Jewish 
hate. The Aryan race superior all 
other races. Whatever good, economic 
otherwise, Hitler hoped gain his 
principles hate, was for the 
Aryan race 

The ancient Jewish ideas merci- 
ful program for the world were not 
abstractions, but principles the divine 
government and the right, human, 
national life. witness this were 
the prophets who were men great 
principle and superb courage. They fear- 
lessly rebuked kings, queens and their 
debauched courtiers; they dared pagan 
priests; they reproached hostile mobs 
for their sins. They were not ignorant 
men. Some them were not formally 
educated, but caught the spirit 
prophecy and endowed with native gifts, 
they knew how speak fluently and 
powerfully. They were men thought 
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and reflection; they 
quainted with what was going around 
them. These Men God were not 
provincial but were fully conversant 
with international affairs and move- 
ments. They were gifted with sweeping 
insight into the significance human 
existence. Their view was world-wide 
attempt disclose the divine theme 
the epic mankind. 

The Hebrews had infinite regard for 
education, The true end the Scrip- 
tures was pedagogical. This included 
not only the teaching done the rabbis, 
but strict parental training right con- 
duct. Conduct revealed the Ten 
Commandments included duty one’s 
God, duty one’s self, duty one’s 
fellow man. addition this, educa- 
tion was participation the practical 
activities and religious rituals the 
common life. The Mosaic educational 
program required two things: First, 
powerful tradition that would the 
common possession all social ele- 
ments; second, common aim for fu- 
ture realization. The first was fulfilled 
the deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age which became the greatest common 
experience the Hebrew tribes. The 
second was fulfilled their hope for 
the Messiah, and this end their great 
sense destiny formed its best tradi- 
tion the organizing principle Hebrew 
life and striving. Although other cele- 
brated law givers have long since been 
obliterated, the law Moses still en- 
dures living force. 

The considered certain 
things life essential. Every individual 
was led look upon normal domestic 
life the divine pathway individual 
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peace and happiness. The family became 
the impregnable fortress Jewish re- 
ligion and life. The statement has been 
made that the efficiency the in- 
stitution the family that has enabled 
the Jew survive. They valued the 
vital and indestructible character 
righteousness, This took possession 
the prophets, and even when defeat, dis- 
aster, exile came, they were sustained 
the indomitable confidence that rem- 
nant would return, would survive. They 
desired ultimately through the Messiah 
realize the ideal kingdom right- 
eousness, justice, and peace. 

The working out this exalted 
knowledge one God, the ultimate 
triumph truth and mercy certainly 
one the grandest achievements hu- 
man thought. 

The reverence the Hebrews for 
learning was unique. They regarded wis- 
dom universal interest; considered 
men men and not Jews. They ex- 
alted the virtues wisdom: prudence, 
forethought, temperance, chastity, dili- 
gence, truthfulness, justice, consideration 
for the poor, charity toward enemies. 
These are the marks truly demo- 
cratic society. These virtues have been 
the ideals America. Ideals which per- 
haps have never been completely real- 
ized, but, nevertheless, the ideals the 
nation the past—and they are ideals 
that ought and must safe- 
guarded for the future. 

The Synagogue was the main spring 
the international and social life 
Israel. was their school where they 
were given moral instruction keeping 
the law. Ecclesiastes read: 

“If thou seest man understand- 
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ing, get thee betimes unto him, and let 
thy foot wear the steps his door.” 

They esteemed the discipline that 
made man free, that taught him 
obey and keep the laws. Such ideals 
influenced and sharpened their civiliza- 

noteworthy that Israel, women 
were more highly respected than among 
any other ancient people. Many women 
the highest intelligence and virtue 
grace the pages Scripture. And 
also marked that elementary edu- 
cation, which was universally despised 
other people, was held great es- 
teem the Jews. 


With the next great source our 
democratic heritage share close 
spiritual kinship. native intelligence 
and dauntless courage the Greeks be- 
came the pioneers personal liberty. 
them trace the beginning cre- 
ative activity and logical methods 
thinking that have made for genuine 
intellectual progress. They have been 
the inspiration for every great revival 
human intelligence down modern 
times, the Greeks owe the love 
science, the love art, the love 
freedom. 

Contradictory may seem, liberty- 
loving Greece was slave state. The 
leaders Athens were not obliged 
toil for the necessities life. They 
thus had leisure for reflection which 
made for the intellectual advancement 
mankind. Their intellectual progress 
was marked the presence unusual 
measure inquisitiveness, desire for 
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One must agree with the statement 
the educational historian, 
Dittes: “If ever people has demon- 
strated the power education, the 
Hebrew people.” Their system edu- 
cation succeeded; the present living 
proof, 

The ancient Hebrews had their faults, 
course, does every nation. But they 
were naturally democratic people. 
They loved the ideals justice, peace, 
charity, loving kindness, duty—to God, 
self, man. These were the respon- 
sibilities their belief. And from these 
springs virtue, the dream American 
freedom has drunk deeply. 


clearness, freedom 
readiness adopting the new, open- 
mindedness. The Greeks travelled far 
and wide out pure intellectual curi- 
osity. However, their religion was pre- 
dominantly aesthetic and and 
although they failed find ideal 
infinite spiritual perfection the He- 
brews had found, yet the Greeks fur- 
nished the world the supreme example 
pure democracy. Patriotic feeling was 
the center about which the character 
the Greek was formed. After the Persian 
Wars (499-478 B.c.) Athens, de- 
mocracy became the established order. 
The citizens gave their attention solely 
conducting the affairs state, and 
war. Civil equality existed among 
them and they filled most offices lot. 
Athens was not representative democ- 
racy, but direct democracy that 
every citizen took part equal foot- 
ing the conduct government. 
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The Athenians were the most dash- 
ing and creative the Greeks, They 
were imitative, inventive, versatile, en- 
terprising, adventurous, extremely artis- 
self-confident—but gifted they 
were, they were still vain, shallow, tem- 
peramental, with deep sense ob- 
ligation any moral law. However, 
Athens, all human capacities were al- 
lowed develop freely. There freedom 
speech was born and eloquence found 
its home, was the duty every father 
see that his son was taught vocation. 
Youth must educated for positive 
service the state. The Athenian male 
must good soldier war and good 
citizen peace. 

Like the Hebrews, the Greeks looked 
upon education with high regard. Teach- 
ers were held responsible for the results 
their teaching. Thus Socrates was 
forced face the Athenian jury the 
charge that was corrupting the Athe- 
nian youth. And yet the field thought 
Socrates comprised the essentials 
the truly democratic state. was his 
self-imposed task subject all careless 
thinking merciless examination. Such 
subjects justice, temperance, courage, 
gratitude, friendship, the nature 
wealth, statesmanship, governmental 
questions, practical arts and crafts, house- 
hold economy formed the scheme his 
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Men still turn with avid interest 
the teachings Socrates which were 
set down his gifted student, Plato. 
Plato wrote, Socrates had taught, that 
the most essential task the statesman 
make better citizens. regarded 
education “the first and fairest thing 
that the best men can ever have.” For 
him, guilt lay ignorance. Education 
must aim produce love the true, 
the beautiful, the good. Its greatest func- 
tion teach children live together 
harmony. “True education,” said 
Plato, “whatever that may be, will have 
the greatest tendency civilize and 
harmonize them their relations one 
another, and those who are under 
their protection.” And again, con- 
tinued, “Man tame civilized ani- 
mal; requires proper instruction and 
fortunate nature, and then all ani- 
mals, becomes the most divine and 
the most civilized; but insufh- 
ciently ill-educated, the most 
savage earthly creatures.” 

Likewise Aristotle believed strongly 
the ethical purpose the state. 
lashed out against men who covet wide 
extent despotic power. warned 
(with little effect) his brilliant pupil, 
Alexander the Great, that military states 
may saved time war, but they 
generally collapse soon they have 
obtained imperial power. 


Not only did the Hebrews and Greeks 
enrich our heritage freedom, for the 
progress western civilization found 
its supreme influence Christianity. 
Christianity introduced higher ideals 


moral life and furnished new motive 
power for the generation personality 
and the reorganization society. Jesus’ 
conception duty carried with new 
view man, transcendent dignity, 
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and significance individual life. His 
mission was teach. must not for- 
get our consideration the past that 
such distinguished leaders thought 
Jesus Christ, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and 
host others were all teachers. The 
teaching profession has had supreme 
place the development western 
thought, and its significance has rested 
largely the influence universal 
appeal—to all classes, all people. 
These great teachers were all interested 
better way life, striving for it, 
and preserving it. They preferred 
learning all earthly riches. 

Our obligation teachers up- 
hold the best principles this better 
way life and make its principles 
work. The first duty the teacher to- 
day aware the great tradition 
freedom America and con- 
vinced that worth living for, then 
worth dying for. 

not pleasant thing see free- 
dom For there die with not 
only privileges which the citizen has 
laid claim, but the dignity race and 
the aspiration toward the ideal way 
life. know gruesome prisons and 
servitude. read those horrors that 
appal us. have harbored countless 
refugees. appreciate our splendid 
good fortune America? Freedom 
seems reverence for the con- 
victions our fellowmen, and our 
American conception man legacy 
from deeply religious and cultural 
past. During the last few years have 
seen everything have reverenced and 
held dear stake: culture, and the 
good life have known, honor, and 


peace. This democracy have never 
held ours alone, but have 
viewed rather universal good free 
all men. 

The American teacher finds the pres- 
ent crisis difficult face. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this: Our eyes have been 
directed America peace un- 
touched foreign hates; unchallenged 
its theory life and government; 
secure its resources; needing only 
time, devotion, and intelligence solve 
its problems. hate war naturally, 
and our education aspires those values 
which the warlords despise. Such values 
look toward the perfect man, toward 
social justice, and more productive liv- 
ing; toward widening knowledge, 
greater beauty, and deeper reverence. 
the eyes the world, these ideals 
ours may pass into eclipse from time 
time, but eclipse not defeat. The gods 
war bless nothing but efficiency. The 
axis powers are theory and practice 
the warlike state, dedicated conquest, 
slavery, the will one man. 

order keep these ideals, there 
come times, now and again, when 
must become warlike preserve them. 
stands reason that cannot all 
war. The teaching profession full 
older people, married people, 
women. How can who stay home 
best serve the cause? Safeguarding our 
principles means infinitely more than 
patriotic fervor, tanks, man power. 
This preservation our ideal, war 
peace, relies upon morale. The best 
enlistment for many may mean 
honest work the very job are al- 
ready doing. We, teachers, can faith- 
fully support the law; can guard 


against collective hysteria which has its 
source fear; can close our ears 
false prophecies, weigh and judge and 
think; must convinced the 
value democracy; furthermore, 
our duty tell and preach our convic- 
tions. The best part can play 
profession inspirational. One sadly ad- 
mits that there are too many the 
teaching profession too indifferent, too 
dull, and too lazy inspire. School 
teaching can the easiest, the laziest 
job the world; can the hard- 
est, the most inspiring. Inspiration one 
the final tests all good teaching. 

make liberty stand forth the 
basis all that good and hopeful 
the life man—this our constant re- 
sponsibility. The amazing puzzle the 
world America—that here democracy 
can and does work. Now liberty does not 
come observation—but hard, de- 
termined, individual effort. The worst 
enemy our freedom America lies 
within. comes out localism 
public affairs; commercialism its 
lower forms; corrupt politics; 
greed and lack vision; selfishness 
that takes advantage national emer- 
gency. Every time man woman, boy 
girl, acts generously the na- 
tional interest, wins victory for free- 
dom. This calls for reading and reflect- 
ing, studying and discussing issues. 
background too broad this well, 
personal integrity too sound, wis- 
dom too far-reaching. 


than 
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should recognize that time 
national emergency, the government 
must impose certain necessary restric- 
tions. For instance, time war 
nation cannot allow freedom action 
those who desire victory for our ene- 
mies; can withhold censorship 
all information that likely useful 
the enemy. any serious crisis, there 
cannot freedom how man shall 
work shall spend his money, for there 
must uniform direction the whole 
economic activity. Uniformity opinion 
desired, yet this should re- 
sisted too. Toleration the minority 
important, for the voice the minority 
often challenging and wholesome 
thing. fighting the totalitarian states, 
must not fall into error suppress- 
ing every minority opinion. 

There are then certain precise duties 
which the teaching profession can exe- 
cute: patient with the slow toiling 
the democratic process, yet eager 
help where can; seek good 
counsel where may find it, yet 
keep ourselves from becoming dog- 
matic; keep faith with our profound 
and noble heritage and realize that 
this heritage has been enriched the 
best that has been known and thought 
the world; remember that this 
heritage freedom has suffered like 
vicissitudes and has survived; not 
afraid, not hate, not lose our sense 
humor—this would make good teach- 
ers all war peace. 
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Awakening 


Purwin 

Into the cinder-blackened cynicism 

sleeping heart 
artist came 
search tenderness. 
painted there glorious scene 
sunrise hues. 
set his masterpiece melody— 
Ecstatic innuendoes first love. 
But, alas, 
His paints were water colors. 
Blotted the tears 
shed 
When the melody was ended. 


watery blur. 
Remains taunt me. 
Reminiscent 


tableaux half-forgot. 


His flight was swift. 
lingered not 


paint the sunset. 
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Green Democracy 


ONE seems question the state- 
ment made nearly all educators 
today that the only way can prepare 
children for life democracy 
have them participate freely demo- 
cratic world from the beginning. 
struggle democratize homes and 
schools. announce sonorously and 
repetitiously from every platform that, 
since learn doing, children 
must become democratic practising 
the forms democracy. The statement 
goes unchallenged. But, though may 
apply the adult world, mot true 
childhood. There could greater 
fallacy. 

strange that such doctrine 
nation which very justly prides itself 
its knowledge child nature. know 
that children differ from 
smile the old paintings and tapestries 
presenting children little men and 
women. deplore the standards 
the past which imposed mature stand- 


Dependency Children 


When the state infancy actually 
examined the dependence children 
obvious. other living creature takes 
long mature the human organ- 
ism. Almost incredibly rapid growth 
takes place the first three years and 
definitely continues during childhood 
though less accelerated rate. But, 
even so, the states childhood and 
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ards behavior upon young children. 
Yet what else the twentieth 
century actually do? Have not im- 
posed upon children the necessity 
thinking, making decisions and accept- 
ing the responsibilities adults 
extremely complicated world? they 
not “have what they want do”? 
Despite the fact that know that chil- 
dren are impulsive, short memory, 
easily distracted, volatile, aggressive and 
unstable, and though know they lack 
experience, only the rudiments 
moral sense, and are incapable de- 
tachment, still insist that they take 
responsibilities which demand qualities 
which they not possess. Nor can par- 
ents and teachers provide develop 
these necessary traits for children 
forced growth, matter how earnestly 
they may try. There point psy- 
chology more generally accepted than 
the fact that maturation cannot 
forced. must wait upon the processes 
growth. 


youth are quite separate from the state 
maturity even though the edges 
gradually merge into one another. Being 
immature the child necessity 
dependent state, and needs protection 
and direction. 

The law has always recognized the 
necessity acquiring maturity before 
granting full participation legal af- 
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fairs. The morally mentally imma- 
ture deficient are prisons and 
asylums with rights participation, 
and youth must wait for maturity 
recognized citizen. may galling 
for brilliant social science Columbia 
college major see his mother’s laun- 
dress accorded suffrage while 
twenty denied that privilege. But 
must endure it. One-third one-fourth 
life must lived before the law 
grants full citizenship, and one seri- 
ously questions the propriety this 
procedure. 

has always been so. look 
the past find this same conservatism 
law and tradition regard too 
early self-direction—a disapproval the 
abdication authority the mature 
lest injure the immature. For instance 
find Paul writing the Galatians 
telling them this: 


differs way from slave, though 
master all; but under guard- 


ians and stewards until the time set his 


Again perusing the Scriptures find: 


“Tt good for man that bear the yoke 
his 


And yet again: 


that makest too much his son shall 
bind his wounds. Give him not liberty 
his youth, and wink not his 


turn Plato, whose long ap- 


prenticeship for rulers covered fifty ex- 


Galatians IV: 1-2. 

27. 

Ecclesiasticus 30: 7-11. 

*Plato, Dialogues Plato tr. Jowett 
(New York: Random House, 1937) pp. 821- 
822 (Republic Bk. VIII). 


March 


acting years, find bitter cry against 
premature equality: 


mean that the father grows accustomed 
descend the level his sons and 
fear them, and the son level with his 
father, having respect reverence 
for either his parents. such state 
society the master fears and flatters his 
scholars, and the scholars despise their mas- 
ters, and tutors; young and old are all 
alike; and the young man level with 
the old, and ready compete with him 
word and deed; and the old men conde- 
scend the young and are full pleas- 
antry and gaiety; they are loth 
thought morose and authoritative and 
therefore they adopt the manners the 
young Why, (Plato expostulates) how 
much greater the liberty which the ani- 
mals who are under the dominion man 
have democracy than any other 
State and all things are just ready 
burst with liberty. length, you know, 
they (these citizens) cease care even for 
the laws, written unwritten; they will 
have one over 


unnecessary, however, return 
the past secure sanctions for re- 
sponsibility for the young. possible 
find statements the writings 
John Dewey plainly justifying authority 
with its necessary implications con- 


“The genuine problem the relation be- 
tween authority and freedom, this 
problem masked, and its solution begged, 
when the idea introduced that the fields 
which they respectively operate are sepa- 
rate The issue that requires constant 
attention the intimate and organic union 
the two things: authority and freedom, 
stability and change. The idea at- 
taining solution separation instead 
union misleads and thwarts endeavor 
whenever acted upon. The widespread 
adoption this false and misleading idea 


| 


(uncontrolled freedom) strong con- 
tributing factor the present state world 


Again Professor Kandel writes: 


“Liberty and freedom not mean 
absence interference but the right 
something, make something oneself, 
consistent with respect for the enjoyment 
similar rights 


These points view imply, they 
not explicitly state, that democracy 
must have within strong element 
restraint and control, and, inference, 
the less self control inherent any 
situation because the tumultuous 
youthful vitality the participants, the 
more guidance and control must neces- 
sarily imposed with consequent 
diminution democratic procedures. 

further discussion this point, 
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cite Dr. Counts: 


first the fallacy that man born 
free. matter fact, born help- 
less. achieves freedom, race and 
individual through the medium cul- 
ture and the individual born into 
soul should happen chance choose 
Hottentot for mother, should thank its 
lucky stars that was born into the Hot- 
tentot culture rather than entirely 
Yet this very obvious thing with its impli- 
cations commonly disregarded those 
who are fearful molding the 
The nature the child must, course, 
taken into account the organization 
any educational program but can- 
not furnish the materials and guiding prin- 
ciples that program. And, squirm and 
wriggle much please, must 
admit that the bringing materials and 
guiding principles from the outside involves 
the molding the 


Contemporary Restriction and Indulgence 


matter fact the modern Amer- 
ican world does not give the freedom 
children which advertises. Even 
the most indulgent parent sets some 
sort lattice upon which his child’s 
life shall form itself. Aside from those 


parents and teachers who are spiritually 


Dewey, Intelligence the Modern 
World; John Dewey’s Philosophy, Ed. Joseph 
Ratner (New York: Modern Library, 1939), pp. 
344-5. 

Kandel, Educational Yearbook the 
International Institute Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 1941: End Era (New 
York: Bureau Publications Columbia 
University, 1941), pp. 91-92. 

Counts, Education Through In- 
doctrination (N.E.A., Department Superin- 
tendence, Official Reports, 1932), pp. 193-199, 
Free Man’s Forum (New York: Farrar and 


Rinehart, 1941), pp. 376-377. 


and morally bankrupt, find most 
them surreptitiously bootlegging sug- 
gestions concerning ideas and ideals into 
the lives young people, although they 
outwardly deplore indoctrination and 
insist that youth must not biased— 
complete impartiality were human- 
possible! Someone something will 
indoctrinate any case. 

Due indiscreetly and indiscrimi- 
nately broadcast psychology (Freudian- 
ism) they fear inhibitions. Because 
wrong idea virility they permit 
incredible exhibitions rudeness and 
And (according Thomas 
Mann) they steep themselves 
coarse sentimentalism and enjoy the 
coarse art playing with human (chil- 
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dren’s) psychology. 

Even so, restrictions are actually 
made. Children cannot choose their 
schools their teachers their doctors. 
They frequently cannot choose their 
playmates. They cannot select their food 
clothing, except minor details. 
They cannot spend the family income. 
Children Catholic families not 
attend the Baptist church and vice versa, 
and little Christian Scientists are not 
permitted commune with little Holy 
Rollers. Children cannot determine 
their place residence and must ac- 
company the family unit moves 
from place place. 

Furthermore, children are incom- 

moded parents who don’t know what 
they want, according Wilford 
Aikin, and yet they are always demand- 
ing something. 
“Today want our sons and daughters 
what they are told; tomorrow 
want them think for themselves. Today 
want them beat everybody else; to- 
morrow want them show fine spirit 
and co-operation. want them 
hard and determined; tomorrow 
want them kind and generous. 
don’t get what want, because don’t 
know what 

apology for inconsistencies 
and absolutely 
parents tend bend backward per- 
mitting minor freedoms, For the twen- 
tieth century parent tender. The fierce 
old adage their forebears—“Break 
your child’s will early, will break 
yours later on”—would grate harshly 
their ears and hearts. They are long 


Aikin, “School Discipline for 
Democracy,” Child Study, Vol. Summer 
Quarter, June, 1942, 103+. 


suffering, and are the majority 
teachers. Every possible concession 
made children millions Ameri- 
can homes, all obeisance de- 
mocracy. Innumerable 
indulgence could given, but few 
will illustrate the point. 

Parents are addressed their first 
names. Fathers are pals, and mothers 
are big sisters—no matter how much 
child may need father mother. 
fog bad literature and cheap music 
permeates the home because the chil- 
dren like it. Mother goes bed seven 
for five year old Johnny won’t 
sleep unless she does. only child sits 
the head the table 
tween worshipping parents. Adult con- 
versation interrupted explain the 
fine points mature discussion 
nine-year-old. Even wise man 
Dr. Frank McMurray used insist that 
children should always present 
hear the conversation distinguished 
guests. did not seem occur him 
that the free expression the guests 
might handicapped the presence 
assorted youth. There also the point 
view that “nothing unfit for chil- 
dren’s ears may said table.” 
Unfit? Often the wider thoughts de- 
veloped maturity cannot adapted 
the Only time and growth 
will bring understanding. This not 
say that the “listening in” children 
undesirable upon occasion. The young 
Lincoln pondered “the words the 
men” the dying cabin fire after they 
had departed, but would have had 
less ponder, they had deliberately 
adapted their reflections politics 
his young mind. 
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great consequence the pseudo-demo- 
cratic home. The weary father reads 
poor light because Johnny has pre- 
empted his chair and lamp. Exhausted 
mothers with aching heads listen 
raucous comedians the braying radio 
because Tommy likes them, Furniture 
shoved out family living rooms 
that the children can acrobatics, 
or, worse still, rearranged and used 
apparatus. Children are entreated eat 
great favor, and parents cater 
anxiously capricious appetites. hate 
that stuff” remark familiar the 
hostesses the young. The modern 
child frequently even more prob- 
lem than “The Man Who Came 
Dinner.” other words child tyranny 
mistaken for democracy. Innocent 
child bullying met with attempts 
distraction and appeasement. Yet surely 
know now that appeasement, when 
principles are involved, not, nor ever 
has been satisfactory procedure. 

There are exceptions. The most tal- 
ented mother know used liberate 
her children from nursery food those 
special occasions when she took them 
out lunch. the theory that one 
doesn’t “go out” enjoy cream 
wheat and spinach, she ordered chicken 
and ices and frosted angel food abun- 
But when she took her young 
family abroad, and found them 
nostalgic and very explicit yearning for 
ice cream England, and orange juice 
and ice water France, she informed 
them that they would follow the cus- 
tom the country and “like it.” Such 
procedures, multiplied, seems 
me, might have done more promote 
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the cause democracy than we, per- 
haps, realize. 

might also mentioned that the 
false notion virility common to- 
day, accounts for some our confused 
notions democracy. Strenuous and 
violent behavior supposed indicate 
strength, leadership and power instead 
maladjustment. crowded tea room 
heard recently (through proximity, 
and fault mine) the following 
tribute such virility young man 
—perhaps admiring relative. “No, 
you can’t there any It’s the 
kid. He’ll sock you the minute you get 
in. Swell kid! you can’t talk much. 
The kid likes the talking. No, 
won’t bed while anybody else 
little kid though!” 

such case, and all those men- 
tioned above, children are not advancing 
toward the democratic ideal. Either they 
will never reach it, will obliged 
undertake their own education that 
respect later great cost them- 
selves, and having wasted the oppor- 
tunities childhood, their roots will 
never penetrate the soil democracy 
deeply they might have done. 
Neither maturity functioning the 
democratic order should. youth 
must served this way, should 
clear that soon the present genera- 
tion reaches maturity, they, too, must 
turn around and become subordinate 
the tumultuous vociferous youth behind 
them, And goes. The average man 
never reaches full stature such sys- 
tem. may develop the Christian vir- 
tues patience and sacrifice, but wis- 
dom and true virility are incessantly 
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trampled ignorant, strenuous, un- 
bridled and ineffectual youth which se- 
cretly realizes its need leadership, 
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and have seen Germany our 
horror, will turn any form direc- 
tion which offers anchorage. 


Orientation Democracy 


must also remembered that 
every pleasant experience home 
not necessarily democratic—nor 
need be. astonishing find how 
often well ordered social family 
scribed. When father sits with his chil- 
dren around the dining room table 
working the problems allowances 
and school expenditures, discussing 
school reports, the dominant figure. 
essentially patriarchal. inevitable. 
His the wider view. But the 
trail democracy. Similarly, the Satur- 
day house cleaning, Sunday night sup- 
pers, picnics and other bustling domestic 
events may arranged co-operatively, 
but mother the presiding genius. Yet 
these experiences have the seed de- 
mocracy Later on, decisions 
may made the growing child 
areas which becomes competent, 
and where the health and convenience 
others are not involved. Practical 
matters concerning where go, what 
wear, whom invite, what gifts se- 
lect, what join, what work first, 
how arrange one’s time, what recrea- 
tion enjoy—all these choices, and 
many others, may fall upon children 
and adolescents they mature. Within 
the school family pattern the grow- 
ing powers are gradually released and 


balanced until the youth can stand alone. 
“Which one shall date, mother?” says 
the sixteen year old girl when the choice 
hard one. “What shall major in?” 
asks the college But now the 
wise parent, while ready help and 
advise, expects independent judgment 
and decision. 

mid-western city family had 
make decision the extensive re- 
modeling their old home, the sell- 
ing and building new house 
new and beautiful site their posses- 
very large sum money was 
involved. After weeks thought and 
before final action was taken, the family 
assembled council. The father and 
mother gave their considered views. The 
college age son gave his opinion. 
would later have manage the estate, 
and already knew something social 
change, and the probable fate big 
houses new era. The daughter 
sixteen aired her views which elicited 
thoughtful attention though they had 
less weight. She would probably marry 
and live elsewhere—yet she had excel- 
lent taste and much honest pride 
family solidarity and influence the 
community. The boy nine had little 
voice the matter. His main concern 
was the fact that they moved he’d 
leaving his best friend, and that the new 
site was too far from the skating rink. 
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member the family group, that 
might hear the discussion, and realize 
not only that important affairs need 
careful consideration, but that too had 
“stake” the family future. The final 
decision was made the parents. 

This experience seems ex- 
cellent example emerging democracy 
contrast the forced variety often 
seen. Professor Dewey points out— 
democracy more than form 
democracy can felt long before its 
structure outlined, Its spirit appar- 
ent little things. Quiet and imper- 
sonal comment questions, such as, 
“We all can’t go. There isn’t room”; 
or, “Do you think there enough 
around?”—or, “Let save some this 
for those who couldn’t come” give the 
“feel” democracy. 

There lack propriety adult 
control democratic order. rest- 
ful and tranquilizing for the young. 
takes the weight excessive premature 
self direction from their slender shoul- 
ders. The man who insists upon being 
pal” his son rejuvenates himself 
the expense the boy’s security. 
course companionship desirable, but 
perfect comradeship and equality un- 
natural, Furthermore, “Every child who 


Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: Macmillan, 1921), 101. 

Bertrand Russell, Education and the Modern 
World (New York: Norton and Co., 
1932), 39. 

Study, Vol. XIX, Summer Quarter, June, 1942, 
101. 
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surrounded friendly adults con- 
scious bottom that he, himself, 
rather foolish, and grateful for fair 
amount guidance from those whom 
can trust really concerned with 
his good, and not only with their own 
convenience Perfect democ- 
racy cannot had between children and 
adults the very nature things, but 
there may potential and approxi- 
mate democracy which will grow and 
yield ripe social fruit nourished 
co-operative action according capacity. 
recall favorite verse grand- 
father’s which has some bearing this 
point seems me, suggesting rela- 
tions within the family unit. 


Farmer the plough, 
Wife a-milking cow, 
Daughter spinning yarn, 
Sons threshing the barn, 
All happy charm! 


must always remembered that 
there enormous gap outlook be- 
tween children and For instance 
—“Children, like other primitives 
not mind work—not even hard, tiring, 
dirty work; but does take them long 
time grow and shoulder regu- 
Then, too, there vast dif- 
ference the understanding moral 
issues. “The distance this area much 
greater than the field intellectual 
Teachers and parents tend 
ignore this plain fact. 

illustration the first point, 
parents are often distressed and re- 
proachful when children neglect their 
pets which were provided with the un- 
derstanding that their proud new own- 
ers would care for them faithfully. The 
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children’s intentions are usually good 
but responsibility only learned slowly. 

specific the matter moral 
issues, mother took great pride the 
co-operation her four year old son 
who washed the earth-covered potatoes 
for dinner every day. however re- 
marked onlooker that did be- 
cause “could always get the water 
real Again, has been seen 
that boys rob and finish off the destruc- 
tion bombed areas London 
ing bricks whatever remains standing. 
This apparently vicious conduct mere- 
response “in kind” their environ- 
ment involving their minds par- 
ticular moral significance. 

Just children may recognize and 
react poor home environment, 
rowdy school set-up, the conditions 
war, they may also react the 
nuances democracy, its undeviating 
standards are firmly and courteously up- 
held those with whom they associate. 
may that Father “Life with 
Father” had his arbitrary moments 
when told his youngest son, 
you what you like and what you don’t 
Perhaps was bit unortho- 
dox when said mother relation 
the matter studying catechism— 
“Whitney’s going pitch today and 
can confirmed any old But 


Study, pp. 99-102. 

Lindsay and Crouse, Clarence Day’s 
“Life with Father’ (Play) (New York: Knopf, 
1940), 27. 

Lindsay and Crouse, Clarence Day’s “Life with 
Father,” 18. 

Adams, Education Henry Adams 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1918), pp. 12-13. 

Mare, Early One Morning 
(New York: Macmillan, 1935), 346. 
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when dollar dollar, and door door, 
he, company with his sons, refunded 
the money paid them when they in- 
nocently peddled the “quack nostrum,” 
imbued his boys with the principles 
honor and honesty, two the price- 
less ingredients democracy. 

The world has not had wait for 
the political organization democracy 
come know its elements. Little 
Henry Adams learned something one 
ingredient, duty, when with his grand- 
father, Henry traversed the long, hot, 
unshaded mile from home school, 
yearning and burning escape. But 
vain! What astonished him after- 
ward was that the tyrant had shown 
neither temper, irritation, personal feel- 
ing, any degree force. Above all 
had held his tongue. And his amaze- 
ment, his love for his grandfather 
had been added 

may be, select further examples 
random, that centuries ago fore- 
taste democratic fair play, justice and 
moderation was given the quaking 
sharp-eared boys when St. Anselm said 
the pious rod-wielding abbot, 
prithee tell me, for God’s sake wherefor 
are set against them. Are they not 
human, sharing the same nature 
yourself? Would you wish 
ventured parable—and had been 
school master himself—concerning 
goldsmith and the cunning and delicate 
fashion which shapes his gold; 
gently, discreetly, caressingly, and not 
blows alone. 

And surely Montaigne was only 
stressing the value intelligence and 
mental integrity which are democratic 
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essentials when said: 


“We labor and toyle and plod fill the 
memorie and leave both understanding and 
conscience emptie. Even birds flutter and 
skip from field field pecke corn, 
any grains, and without tasting the same, 
carrie their bils therewith feed their 
little ones, doe our pedants gleane and 
pick learning from bookes, and never lodge 
further than their lips, only degorge 
And has always been. Educational 
reformers from Aristotle Dickens 
have cherished and cultivated the es- 
sences democracy which are justice 
and moderation, kindness, intelligence 
and understanding, even though the 
word was unspoken them. 

Finally there are the overtones de- 
mocracy well the essences which 
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are learned through observation and 
imitation quite much direct and 
conscious participation democratic 
organization. Sometimes the zeal 
establish principles, these overtones 
democracy are neglected. And after all 
democratic living has its charms and 
graces. Children should share the privi- 
leges well duties. half grown 
girl having finished the routine par- 
ing vegetables and cleaning silver for 
dinner should share the arranging 
flowers and lighting candles. boy 
who cleans and conditions the car en- 
joys driving it. Very early his life 
the young democrat should enjoy the 
whole milk life. should not have 
all the cream, but neither should 
have only the skimmed milk. 


Protectorate for Children 


What need, and the sensible 
past have had this country large 
part, protectorate for children. They 
need the atmosphere security and 
balance. Again quote Dr. Dewey: 


“In world like ours every living crea- 
ture that attains sensibility welcomes order 
with response harmonious feeling 
whenever finds congruous order about 
it. For only when organism shares 
the ordered relations its environment 
does secure the stability essential living. 
And when the participation comes after 


phase disruption and conflict, bears 


Montaigne, Essays, Tr. by. Trechmann 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 
133-134. 

John Dewey, Art Experience (New York: 
Minton, Balch Co., 1934), 15. 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: Macmillan, 1921), 62. 


within itself the germ conservation 
akin the 
The above beautiful statement might 
suitably entitled “What Every Good 
Teacher Knows.” 

Emerson shocked his time with the 
following radical outburst: 


“Respect the child. not too much his 
parent, Trespass not his solitude. But 
hear the outcry which replies this sug- 
gestion: “Would you verily throw the 
reins public and private discipline; would 
you leave the young child the mad career 
his own passions and whimsies, and call 
this anarchy respect for the child’s na- 


Apparently would not, for con- 
tinues: 


answer—Respect the child, respect him 
the end, but also respect yourself.” 
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And again Emerson points out that 
this respect for childhood and youth, 


requires time, use, insight, event, and 


all the great lessons and assistances God; 
and only think using implies charac- 
ter and 

teachers and parents could only 
stop experimenting with the forms and 
shadows social living the expense 
children, and return the responsible 
attitude earlier America bringing 
with them the new and proven insights 
sociology, medicine, and psychology, 
more constructive state affairs might 
prevail. should remembered that 
true democracy will not spring full 
grown from sowing dragon’s teeth 
theories. Only Nazism, Fascism, 
some similar forced growth spring 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
Chambers, “Plato’s Philosopher-King 


and Democracy,” EDUCATIONAL 
Forum, (November, 1941), 26-38. 


from dragon’s teeth. Democracy needs 
skilled and patient cultivation. 

The question recently asked Pro- 
fessor Chambers the 
Forum concerning social responsibility 
and ideals has direct bearing 
cation. goes the root the matter. 


“Can the critics this great republic rise 
the present occasion and their conduct 
guided the aristocratic idea public 
service instead the selfish ideal private 
advantage? they can, perhaps the phi- 
losopher-king who democracy all 
can save America, though Plato’s day 
failed save Athens for there were 
not enough 


Paradoxically need aristocratic 
democracy, one with organic educa- 
tional design—an “inscape” coherent 
ideals, consistent practices and responsi- 
ble outlooks. have none too much 
time achieve it, are not sus- 
tain the strain from without and from 


Every man wanted, and man wanted 
EMERSON. 
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The Liberal Education Teachers 


CHAMPLIN 


ANY STUDENTs the past have 
written about the liberal educa- 
tion teachers, and, doubtless, many 
others will the years that are 
come. And this should be. 
Not until teaching becomes learned 
profession and instructors are thoroughly 
equipped general scholarship and cul- 
tural attainments shall able say 
that the educational profession com- 
prised liberally educated men and 

are approaching the time when 
longer shall required cir- 
cumstances expand teacher training 
quantitatively. have right hope 
that have passed the time when 
strong pressure and specific emphasis 


There are several favorable evidences 
and tendencies, pointing towards educa- 
tion profession intellectual lead- 
ers moving away from the narrowly 
vocational features teaching. The in- 
flated spread local, county and state 
normal schools has ended, and the con- 
version many the best these 
into teachers colleges has met with 
widening approval. Autocratic proce- 
dures school administration are dis- 
appearing, and blind faith primitive 
methods supervision has almost van- 
ished. There still considerable confu- 
sion concerning the aims, ends and 
means efficient instruction, but there 
less slavish dependence unauthenti- 


the routine technical aspect classroom 
management and control are exercised 
the preparation teachers. There 
discernible today decided movement 
the direction instruction that has 
quality and teachers who have scholarly 
ideals and aspirations. Recitation discus- 
sions are now better directed, subject 
matter more comprehensively cov- 
ered and intelligently transmitted and 
the learners themselves are treated much 
more understandingly 
There better grasp the meaning 
and mission method the teaching 
process, and there less offensive pa- 
ternalism and condescension the part 
the more experienced teachers and 
administrators, 


cated theory. Not frequently 
see visionary hypotheses being univer- 
sally accepted, and not appallingly 
excessive the output unworthy, 
mediocre educational literature. More 
and more are observing that young 
teachers rate higher than formerly 
native intelligence, possess much more 
conspicuously than ever before the per- 
sonality and character traits that have 
right expect and have cosmo- 
politan, international outlook that 
complimentary and useful these days 
quick communication and transporta- 
tion. 

The training teachers must incor- 
porate those requirements and activities 
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that are able turn out young instruc- 
tors who are distinguished for their 
adaptability, resourcefulness and spon- 
taneity the daily round classroom 
responsibilities. growing increas- 
ingly difficult draw the line between 
the genuinely liberal and the purely 
professional courses the enriched pro- 
gram studies now provided our 
teacher-training institutions. Time was 
when the so-called methods courses 
dominated the scene and prevented the 
offering subjects that represented the 
traditional liberal arts education. The 
professional subject matter our pres- 
ent-day program studies steeped 
science, philosophy, history, psychology, 
sociology, economics and statistics. 
increasing number majors the for- 
eign languages, the political and social 
sciences, the mathematics group and the 
fine arts wholesome index the 
deeper and more liberalizing type 
education made available and prescribed 
for those who are enter the teaching 
profession. Going designated institu- 
tions meet legal and professional re- 
quirements our vocationally inclined 
students are encouraged add their 
schedules courses that are primarily cul- 
tural, literary, scientific and academic. 
education, comparative education, edu- 
cational psychology, child psychology, 
the philosophy education, educational 
finance and educational hygiene factual 
content definitely convincing and 
scholarly character. Recent efforts 
eliminate wasteful repetition and over- 
lapping have been increasingly success- 
ful purifying and refining our pro- 
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fessional courses study. careful in- 
spection these courses our best in- 
stitutions will disclose content that 
extensive, informationally substantial, 
historically justifiable, philosophically 
challenging, scientifically penetrating 
and technologically stimulating. can 
readily discovered that professional 
subject matter lends itself logical or- 
ganization, psychological interpretation 
and social application over large area 
our human relationships. au- 
thentic origin, sifted and perfected 
handling and motivated for inspirational 
transmission those whom hope 
consecrate sound scholarship and 
ful instruction. Every college guilty 
least little duplication effort 
and knowledge their courses 
tory, political science, chemistry, agri- 
culture and literature. There too much 
this likewise our teachers colleges 
and schools education, but may 
more excusable with them because they 
are devoted the building pro- 
fessional knowledge, ideals, attitudes, 
habits, standards excellence and skills 
that demand the vocational mastery and 
personal self-assurance that only repeti- 
tion and drill can guarantee. Co-ordina- 
tion, concentration and recurring re- 
views have become the very life-blood 
effective professional instruction and 
training. 

Our problem does not involve 
choice between liberal education 
the one hand and professional education 
the other hand, admittedly de- 
sirable that every teacher have much 
both possible. are not only 
glad get university masters arts and 
doctors philosophy, are also forced 
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offer programs study leading the 
degrees master education and mas- 
ter science education—for those 
who have been unable secure the 
liberal arts foundations that are favored 
our cultural There con- 
siderable evidence that graduate stu- 
dents education realize their need 
for broader general scholarship, and 
there tendency now discernible for 
the successful candidate for the master 
education master science edu- 
cation degree seek additional 
edge and culture through wide general 
reading and means close contact 
with the more experienced instructors 
the traditional academic subjects. Broad- 
ening the base and extending the infor- 
mational scope public school educa- 
tion will bring great benefits the 
teaching profession. Neglecting em- 
phasize all-round scholarship one 
the worst mistakes can make. Noth- 
ing can more gain the respect 
leaders related fields and convince 
European and South American edu- 
cators that are moving the right 
direction than increase the emphasis 
sacred obligation steer students 
education the direction intensive 
research and extensive reading the 
numerous attractive fields academic 

Our ideal the scholar-teacher 
constant spur these times spreading 
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literacy, generous library facilities and 
relatively unlimited human intercourse. 
When shall able motivate our 
professional apprentices scale the 
heights learning and conduct per- 
throughout their instructorial careers, 
then shall positive that are 
making genuine progress the liberal 
education teachers. Intellectual pre- 
tense and sham scholarship are unbe- 
coming our profession, and any at- 
tempt produce synthetic brand 
learning and superficial form cul- 
ture must resisted those who hold 
the welfare our profession close 
their hearts. must insist that our 
instructional neophytes seek abun- 
dance broad knowledge and cultured 
background. must provide incentives 
for our beginning teachers attain 
mastery the essential instruments and 
techniques study and research. 
must set vocational, civic and social 
rewards for those who cultivate their 
full capacity for intellectual, artistic and 
moral growth. must everything 
within our power stimulate all teach- 
ers preserve their natural sensitiveness 
and open-mindedness the major prob- 
lems life. And our more matured 
teachers should demonstrate their ex- 
hilarating intellectual and esthetic lives 
the benefits that are secured from 
quality reading that deep, broad 
and thoroughly assimilated. 


The liberally educated teacher recog- 
nizes that there can never any sub- 
stitute for scholarship the school, 


knows the necessity being well 
grounded both book knowledge and 


human associations. The foundational 
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sciences are indispensable, and 
teacher has long been able conceal any 
unfamiliarity ineptitude these fields 
that are basic all the important ac- 
tivities the laboratory and the recita- 
tion hall. The liberally trained teacher 
handles with delicate touch the dreams 
and inspired moments his 
has the quiz expert’s self-respecting 
mastery over vast range literature, 
and never slavishly dependent 
any particular textbook syllabus. 
critically thoughtful observer cur- 
rent events, and understands the 
present-day necessity for keeping com- 
pletely posted the outstanding scien- 
tific discoveries, literary achievements 
and international developments. de- 
mands himself and his students logi- 
cal thought and clear-cut expression, and 
makes daily practice require 
factual and experiential evidence con- 
nection with every claim that intro- 
duced into the classroom discussion. 
friend the fine arts, and ac- 
knowledges the supremacy religion 
and philosophy the structure the 
culture that have long been building 
means vigorous educational action. 
His humility generous gesture 
those who have been less fortunate 
their physical, mental and scholastic re- 
lationships. knows that history 
not merely antiquarianism, that devo- 
tion the classics something much 
better than the verbal externalities 
Ciceronianism, that science more than 
the isolationism excessive specializa- 
tion, that philosophy many degrees 
higher than medievalistic speculation 
and that the close study the foreign 
languages and our own English lit- 
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erature leads the appreciation 
beautiful forms expression and de- 
scription well the precise and au- 
thoritative use grammatical and 
rhetorical phrases. 

Scholarship, personal contact with in- 
formational experts and 
profound study are all prerequisite 
the liberalizing and stirring instruc- 
tion the master teacher. There are 
numerous good reasons for believing 
that additional emphasis sound 
scholarship will result commensurate 
advantages almost every feature 
our school program. The personnel 
any staff instructors should become 
consecrated intellectual honesty and 
academic thoroughness. There 
doubting the claim that have much 
learn from the educational practice 
England, Scotland and France where 
culture and the life the upper social 
classes are deeply rooted the wisdom 
the ages and whose instructional 
processes are characterized quality 
and conscientious effort make 
through the schools definite and last- 
ing contribution civilization. Never 
must said that scholarship and 
culture are discounted the selection 
and preparation teachers. Enthusiasm 
for study and pronounced preference 
for the higher life should the sine 
qua non earmarks the worthy candi- 
date for the teaching profession. 

Ten years ago Senator Robert Wag- 
ner, New York State, declared that 
had been attending for four years our 
foremost institution learning—the 
Senate. paid respect tradi- 
tional learning—the fixed features 
book knowledge and the cultural value 
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antiquity, philosophy and the classics. 
Then pointed out the newer concep- 
tion liberal education, involving the 
invigorating promises great future 
well the glamorous spectacles 
past from which are happy have 
broken away—so far our manner 
life concerned. The truly liberally 
educated teacher must sympathetic 
with the content this modern scholar- 
ship—the emergency issues econom- 
banking, political reform and inter- 
national attitudes. Aristotle, Albertus 
Magnus, Peter Abelard and Comenius 
possessed comprehensive knowledge, 
and should seek like them rela- 
tive our own day. This ought mean 
that should feel home this 
teeming world achievement. Our 
ideal liberal education will not per- 
mit streamline scholarship, but 
must allowed supplement the 
standard conception scholarship 
suggesting that include practical 
well exact knowledge, worldly con- 
tacts well bibliographical experi- 
ences, appreciation ability well 
familiarity with techniques, laws, pub- 
lications, events personalities. 
Scholarship should imply pleasure, the 
intellectual and spiritual enjoyment that 
derived from pictures, nature, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, ideas and friend- 
ship for human beings. True scholarship 
embodies eagerness for inquiry, the 
practice investigation, ability pre- 
dict, many-sided interest and sensitive 
attitude the universe stimulation 
which live and the desire give 
humanity some self-created ideas, the- 
ories and suggestions for better world. 
There are certain factors the equip- 
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ment teacher that give him influence 
and authority. Age, physique, voice and 
systematic procedure are some these, 
but scholarship the long run con- 
tributes more than anything else—espe- 
cially the secondary grade level. The 
man who knows the man whose every 
thought and word speak out with au- 
thority. wide range accurate in- 
formation and note intellectual con- 
fidence every oral utterance far 
command respect, secure attention and 
earn the admiration and reverence 
our pupils, The liberal acquisition 
general scholarship one the most 
essential resources for the understanding 
human nature and for the control 
one’s own destiny. Our contemporary 
philosophy education tends make 
allies learning and life, and the well 
equipped teacher the one whom 
knowledge and realistic life experience. 

Our teachers are fault their 
pupils fail generate and maintain in- 
tellectual interests high level. 
American scholarship has been belittled 
because our youth have failed apply 
themselves study, revealed little de- 
sire anything but fritter away their 
time and allowed themselves become 
flabby their preference for loafing, 
indulging and refraining from concen- 
tration the more serious problems 
life. nation have not yet dis- 
covered that other countries have been 
placing greater cultural and social sig- 
nificance the forms scholarship that 
have been beneficial and fruitful hu- 
manity. may well that after this 
war there will formidable move- 
ment the direction deep learning 
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and profound application the spiritual 
and intellectual issues out which the 
fabric our civilization has been woven. 
shall have chance redeem our- 
selves professionally and rebuild our 
social order terms principles that 
are fundamentally associated with lib- 
eral learning well with the popular 
appeal democracy. 

The Middle Ages fostered group 
scholars whose fame has come down 
convincingly. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus and Wil- 
liam Ockam distinguished themselves 
for learning and insight. They thrived 
intellectually age that was un- 
There little excuse for today 
the midst institutions that emphasize 
school attendance, book study and the 
pursuit academic degrees. The 
ground-work has been well laid for 
revival enthusiasm for the liberal 
learning brilliantly exemplified the 
lives the torch-bearers the past and 
the sponsors the Renaissance particu- 
larly. The post-war period that will 
critical our historical development 
must not find wanting leadership, 
resolution and vision. There will surely 
arise new generation humanists, 
scholars and philosophers, all whom 
will imbued with the power and 
trained the techniques scientific 
mastery over the forces human prog- 
ress. Among’ these must found thou- 
sands teachers, attractive appear- 
ance, possessed profound learning, 
dedicated the cultural and moral re- 
construction the world and familiar 
enough with the past meet every 
major phase the developing future. 
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Scholarship involved and complex, 
and the continuous integration related 
subject matter more easily said than 
done; but the careful interweaving 
the strands truth into one solid 
cloth culture that produces the qual- 
ity scholarship that desire se- 
cure. Irving Elgar Miller wrote 
cation for the Needs the 
teacher who knows most about the sub- 
ject, related subjects and the world 
large the best strategic position 
use knowledge freely, flexibly and skill- 
fully specific teaching situations.” 

Democracy’s great need going 
for scholars, men and women accus- 
tomed strenuous intellectual effort, 
tenacious the pursuit goals that 
challenge and beckon, acquainted with 
world overflowing with inequalities, in- 
justice and social intrigue, informed con- 
cerning the disintegrating failures the 
past and resolved search for the truth 
that can set free. The elements 
liberal education for teachers are dis- 
cussed the 1937 Yearbook the Na- 
tional Society College Teachers 
Education. This publication treats the 
use background material, and gives 
emphasis the following essentials 
good teaching— 


Broad general scholarship 

Appreciation the rise our 
institutions 

Familiarity with the 
philosophies education that have 
been evolving 

Habits thinking the highest 
level 

cultural conscience that brooks 
intellectual dishonesty 
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Charles Thwing once wrote, “Ignorance 
can not expound its expositions are 
more than failures interpretation. 
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Scholarship teaches, and its teachings are 
essential the pious nurture 


belief.” 


Teachers need both professional and 
liberal education. The former accen- 
tuates the letter the law, and the lat- 
ter stresses the spirit free intelligence. 
Professional training keeps the instruc- 
tor hewing the line order and 
method, for fear there may wastage 
time, energy and the spontaneous 
enthusiasm children. Liberal educa- 
tion encourages the emancipation 
youthful genius through the spirited 
leadership and wide-ranging explora- 
tion the teacher’s mind. must 
always have elementary and secondary 
school teachers who are masters in- 
structional technique, and similarly 
must have broad-gauged intellects 
every classroom guarantee every 
child the chance roam freely and 
joyously the vast areas human ex- 
perience and cultural achievement. 

the January, 1942 issue THE 
tributes generously the construction 
satisfactory and dynamic conception 
liberal education. page 135 
has written follows: truly liberal 
education implies education that 
emancipates and liberalizes man. im- 
plies understanding the world 
which one lives, cultivation breadth 
interests, training ability edu- 
cate oneself, development capacity for 
judgment, acquisition appreciation 
standards right and wrong, stimu- 
lation readiness work and co- 
operate with others and initiation into 


the art living.” few lines later 
adds: “If truly liberal such 
education will looked upon one 
continuous whole inspired throughout 
the spirit liberty and the ideals 
democracy which recognizes the equality 
all individuals before God and 

All around us—historically and cur- 
rently—are reminders the supreme 
quality our highest culture. These 
should inspire seek every means 
interpret, improve and transmit each 
new school generation the virtues, 
ideals and hopes our great philoso- 
phers, poets, statesmen and prophets. 
are charged with the sobering re- 
sponsibility putting into the hands 
and hearts our pupils subject matter 
that has depth, richness and relatedness 
our daily problems life. More than 
ever before American students are cry- 
ing out for sympathetic instructors, 
vitalized instruction, intellectual and 
spiritual guidance, tolerant attitudes 
the part their elders and brand 
liberal and professional scholarship that 
will enjoyable receive and useful 
throughout life. 

The liberally educated teacher will 
employ his professional training 
means efficient classroom perform- 
ance, and will prove the value his 
broad, general education demonstrat- 
ing that authority his special 
field, intellectually congenial com- 
panion, expert explaining his 
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young friends the meaning every im- 
portant new development the world, 
exemplar personal respectability 
and modest, unobtrusive investigator 
this complex thing call life. 
has the aptitude for vicariousness and 
the readiness forgotten that 
George Herbert Palmer designated 
two the chief attributes the ideal 
teacher. The liberally educated teacher 
capable continuous growth—in 
every sense the term, reaching the 


heights his widest influence even 
old age approaches and never ceasing 
spread intellectual inspiration and good 
cheer the outermost frontiers 
human endeavor. Depression pros- 
perity, war peace the genuinely lib- 
erally educated teacher ease the 
world culture and eager take his 
place the ranks those who cherish 
the good life and aspire achieve the 
maximum personal and professional 
self-realization. 


The world any moment the merest Some great 
decorum, some fetish government, some ephemeral trade, 
war, man, cried half mankind and cried down the 
other half, all depended this particular down. The odds 
are that the whole question not worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost listening the Let him not quit 
his belief that popgun popgun, though the ancient and honor- 
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Huxley the Aims Education 


James TELLER 


THE metaphor which the 
best known the essays Thomas 
Henry Huxley may well serve 
introduction his conception educa- 
tion. fact devised for just this 
purpose. The analogy game 
chess with the game life. The world 
represented chess-board; the 
phenomena the universe correspond 
the pieces; the laws nature consti- 
tute the rules the game; the player 
the other side hidden from us. 
Evidently the realization injustice 
had not yet troubled Huxley, for 
tells that the play always fair and 
just. The man who plays well receives 
the highest stakes, and who plays ill 
checkmated. Moreover, the hidden 
player never overlooks mistake and 
makes allowances for ignorance. But 
Huxley does not wish his metaphor 
suggest the famous picture Retzsch 
which Satan playing chess with 
man for his soul. Rather believes that 
the substitution strong angel play- 
ing for love place the fiend playing 
for revenge would give truer image 
human life. 


*Huxley, Thomas Henry, Collected Essays, 
III, 83, New York, Appleton and 
Company, 1897. The same thought expressed 
his essay “Scientific Education.” “No edu- 
cational system can have claim permanence, 
unless recognises the truth that education has 
two great ends which everything else must 
subordinated. The one these increase 
knowledge; the other develop the love 
right and the hatred wrong.” 130. 


What Education? Huxley edu- 
cation neither more nor less than 
learning the rules the game have 
just described. “the instruction 
the intellect the laws Nature” 
under which name included “not 
merely things and their forces, but men 
and their ways”; further, education 
“the fashioning the affections and 
the will into earnest and loving de- 
sire move harmony with those 
This the two-fold standard 
which would test anything which pro- 
fesses call itself education. Training 
which will enable one understand 
natural laws not sufficient; incul- 
cation the desire live according 
these laws equally important. There 
test determining that which 
education. 

noted that Huxley uses the 
word education two senses without 
always distinguishing between them. 
tells that there such thing 
uneducated man. Compulsory education 
demanded Nature, and all are 
trained from birth death the great 
university the universe. Those who 
learn the natural laws which govern 
men and things and then obey them be- 
come the really great and successful men 
the world. This type education 
would call natural education. But 
feels that Nature’s education harsh 
and wasteful. his own words, “Na- 
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ture’s discipline not even word and 
blow, and the blow first; but the blow 
without the word. left you 
find out why your ears are 
order make good these defects 
Nature’s methods and prepare the 
child receive natural education, man 
intervenes the educational process, 
resulting that which commonly 
call education, but which really arti- 
ficial education. Since this type educa- 
tion prepare for the more funda- 
mental type, should anticipate Na- 
ture’s education. 

Either type education possible 
because the body machine capable 
forming habits. physiological and 
psychological sense education simply 
the formation different 
organization superinduced upon the 
original organization the body. Thus, 
acts which first require conscious 
effort, eventually become mechanical. 


What Are the Aims Education? 
such the nature education, what 
goals does Huxley expect reached 
this training? answering this ques- 
tion may well consider under two 
headings, the designations which 
have become catchwords for the modern 
student pedagogy: general objectives 
and specific objectives. Huxley does not 
use these exact phrases. Instead the 
first seeks the aims education 


Huxley, Thomas Henry, of. cit., vol. 
188. 

this discussion shall use the 
code which Huxley lived more representa- 
tive view his ethics than that given the 
essay “Evolution and Ethics.” 
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upon this assumption that man’s 
structure capable reorganization 
that Huxley bases his conception 
education. 

view the philosophy which 
Huxley’s definition education would 
shape itself did. Perhaps the two 
outstanding characteristics his thought 
are naturalistic cosmos and 
mistic ethics.* not surprising then 
that these should furnish the key his 
interpretation education. The 
vidualistic note dominant; con- 
cerned with human being and for 
other reason than that will lead 
fuller living. There only one concern 
and that find how man can play 
the game gain most his busi- 
ness living. Learn the rules and 
love these rules Huxley’s answer 
and this answer his definition edu- 
cation. 


which would fitted for free men; that 
is, men whom every career open. 
These regards having liberal 
education. His definition such edu- 
cation must quoted appreciated 
paraphrase can catch the beauty 
his prose: 


That man, think, has had liberal 
education who has been trained youth 
that his body the ready servant his 
will and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, mechanism, capable of; 
whose intellect clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts equal strength, and 
smooth working order; ready like steam 
engine, turned any kind work, 
and spin the gossamers well forge 
the anchors the mind; whose mind 


stored with knowledge the great and 
fundamental truths nature and the 
laws her operations; one who, stunted 
ascetic, full life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained come heel 
vigorous will, the servant tender con- 
science; who has learned love all beauty, 
whether nature art, hate all vile- 
ness and respect others himself. 

Such one and other, conceive, 
has had liberal education; for is, 
completely man can be, harmony 
with Nature. will make the best 
and she him. They will get together 
rarely: she his ever beneficent mother; 
her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her 
minister and 


For the benefit those moderns who 
have slight appreciation for victorian 
literary dress, shall attempt trans- 
lation the above quotation into ac- 
cepted modern Perhaps the fol- 
lowing enumeration will not viola- 
tion the customary technique: 


SEVEN CARDINAL OBJECTIVES 
EDUCATION 


Command the bodily mechanism. 
Intellectual power. 
Knowledge Nature and her laws. 


Huxley, Thomas Henry, of. vol. 
86. 

list these here for purposes comparison: 
Health; Command fundamental processes; 
Worthy home membership; Vocation; 
Civic education; Worthy use leisure; Ethi- 
cal character. Commission Reorganization 
Secondary Schools, “Cardinal Principles 
Secondary Education,” States Bureau 
Education, Bulletin, No. 35, 1918. 

belief the child the center the 
educational process appeared Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh Huxley’s motive all his argu- 
ments while they were both members the Lon- 
don School Board. Cf. Huxley, Leonard, Life and 
Letters Thomas Henry Huxley, vol. pp. 
New York, Appleton and Company, 
1901. 
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Worthy emotional enjoyment. 

Love the beauties Nature and 
art. 

Hatred vileness. 

Respect others and self. 


But spite their modern dress, the 
above objectives are quite different from 
the modern compared with the 
seven cardinal objectives well known 
among American educators, find 
explicit reference home, industry, 
society. Huxley’s definition 
education, the seven objectives which 
have abstracted strike individualistic 
note. Again shows that does not 
regard education agency per for 
the training workers, citizens, con- 
gregations. The keystone education 
the child; what seeks for 
the child; all that expected its dis- 
cipline fuller and worthier life for 
the 

Such view the objectives 
liberal education consistent with the 
philosophy life which guided Hux- 
ley. His conception the human body 
mechanism, his naturalistic inter- 
pretation the universe, and his simple 
faith ethics are part 
and parcel his formula for testing the 
liberality education. Our educational 
specialists will attach small value 
prose rhapsody, but they 
would understand him, they must 
realize that was narrow specialist. 
Strictly speaking was more than 
zoologist physiologist; more than 
anatomist histologist; more than 
yes, even more than biologist 
geologist; was one the last the 
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great The era his “Lehr- 
jahre” demanded competent knowl- 
edge the whole range the natural 
His own versatility contributed 
his versatile conception the aims 
education. 

also noteworthy Huxley’s 
concept cultural education that 
does not slight the contribution any 
form knowledge. For Huxley the 
subjects all knowledge are either 
matters science matters and 
one the qualifications for one who 
claims liberal education that “has 
learned love all beauty, whether 
Nature art.” Natural knowledge 
stressed specific reference, because 
Huxley perhaps felt that other formulae 
had minimized its importance failing 
include some definite reference it. 
This the basis his criticism 
Arnold’s statement that culture “to 
know the best that has been thought and 
said the assents with 


Arnold that criticism life the 
essence culture, but dissents from 
the assumption that literature alone con- 
tains the materials which will suffice for 
such Huxley shows that his- 
tory will give the reason for the ma- 
jority opinion. the other-worldly at- 
titude our ancestors, culture meant 
saintliness, and the education that led 
was theological training. But the way 
theology was study the Latin 
language and literature. Thus ex- 
plained the development the human- 
istic conception culture. However, 
the reformers education mistook the 
beginning for the end their work, 
and failed recognize the constantly 
increasing part played natural knowl- 
edge. This failure their part, Huxley 
attempts rectify giving separate 
recognition “knowledge the great 
and fundamental truths Nature” 
his statement the aims cultural 
education. 


with general objectives not 
find any reference specific objectives 


*On December 31, 1856, Huxley had written 
his journal: “1856-7-8 must still 
complete training principles Histology, 
Morphology, Physiology, Zoology, and Geology 
Monographic Work each Department. 1860 
will then see well grounded and ready for any 
and with the comprehensive views training 
will have given me, think will possible 
that time (fifteen twenty years) give new 
and healthier direction all Biological Science.” 
162. 

Cf. Huxley, Thomas Henry, cit., vol. III, 

This criticism will found part the 
essay “Science and Culture,” pp. 142- 


153. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, cit., vol. 
III, 237. 


the essays Huxley. However, aims 
which are more less specific than 
those dealt with the foregoing dis- 
cussion are set for various levels and 
types education. Huxley’s conception 
the purposes elementary, univer- 
sity, secondary, and technical education 
will treated briefly the order 
enumerated. 

Huxley elementary education will 
completed when the child “fifteen 
years age. Such edu- 


cation should have enabled the child: 


read and write the mother tongue, 
not only with ease and accuracy, but 
also with sense literary excel- 
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writers; 

have general acquaintance with 
the history his own country and 
with the great laws social exist- 
ence; 

have acquired the rudiments 
the physical psychological 

have fair knowledge elemen- 
tary arithmetic and geometry; 

familiar with logic rather 
example than precept; 

have enjoyed the acquisition the 
elements music and 


essay “The Study Zoology,” 
Huxley integrates these specific objec- 
tives into three more general ones. 
Reading, writing, and ciphering are 
grouped “intellectual tools”; history, 
geography, logic, morality, music, and 
drawing classes “positive 
edge”; and the elements physical 
science regards “integral part” 
belief that these objectives will achieve 
the more general aims liberal edu- 
cation. conceives them liberal 
breadth since they stress both art and 
science and train all the faculties. 
Moreover, they are liberal that the 
child still free choose any career. 
But such education Huxley 
means regards full education. 
Since his for elementary 
education, Huxley covered the gamut 


pp. 237-238. 

Cf. Huxley, Thomas Henry, of. cit., vol. 
VIII, pp. 224-226. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, op. cit., vol. III, 
205. 

pp. 205-206. 
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his liberal aims, did not feel that the 
university could add any new depart- 
ments knowledge. For some children 
elementary education would very 
definite preparation for the university. 
Here then they would specialize and 
intensify their instruction each de- 
partment. However, the aims the 
university are not limited instruction 
the forms knowledge and disci- 
pline the tools knowledge. There 
more intangible purpose, for 
Huxley tells us, the ideal university 
“the force living example should fire 
the student with noble ambition 
emulate the learning learned men, 
and follow the footsteps the 
explorers new fields 
Thus, the crown Huxley’s system 
education becomes the capacity con- 
duct independent research. Another aim 
specifically mentioned for the university 
the rousing, directing, and cultivating 
the aesthetic While the love 
beauty integral part Huxley’s 
conception the aims liberal edu- 
cation, this the only specific reference 
for particular level education. 

The aims the alpha and the 
omega education have been listed, 
but mention the objectives sec- 
ondary education has been made. Hux- 
ley very brief his statement the 
purposes secondary schools, since 
regarded them matter practical 
convenience. However, quite clear 
omitting vocational preparation 
one their objectives. his own 
words, secondary schools “should 
true intermediaries between the primary 
school and the university, keeping 
the wide track general culture, and 
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not sacrificing one branch knowledge 
for 

Thus far the various objectives 
which have enumerated, only once 
has Huxley hinted vocational aim 
education, and this the university 
level. view this should prob- 
ably expect the vocational aim domi- 
nate his conception technical educa- 
tion; that is, “that sort education 
which specially adapted the needs 
pursue some kind But 
elation according our philosophy 
education. For Huxley tells that “the 
craftsman ought have nothing 
what ordinarily understood ‘tech- 
nical’ about feels that the work- 
shop the only real school for handi- 
craft. The education which precedes that 


the workshop should devoted 
the: 


strengthening the body; 

elevation the moral faculties; 

cultivation the intelligence; 

acquisition broad and clear view 
natural law. 


listing these aims for technical educa- 
tion Huxley presents them result 
his own teaching handicraft the 
training those handicraftsmen known 
anatomists. would prefer that the 
boy beginning his apprenticeship know 
nothing about the handicraft since 
prefers teach rather than unteach. 

241. 

pp. 405-406. 

412. 
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group the various objectives which 
have integrated from the writings 
Huxley into three chief types aims, 
These may designate aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual. 
thought these are interpreted 
largely individualistic sense. The 
order their enumeration not in- 
tended show the importance which 
would attach each, for the three 
are closely interrelated Huxley’s 
thought that ascending descend- 
ing hierarchy usually impossible. 
his description ideal university, 
insists that the student shall sur- 
rounded with “enthusiasm for truth” 
which regards greater posses- 
sion than much learning” and nobler 
gift than the power increasing 
edge; much greater and nobler 
than these, the moral nature man 
greater than the intellectual; for 
veracity the heart 
Here the superiority the moral aim 
over the intellectual stated clearly 
Thomas Arnold John Ruskin 
might have But the next 
paragraph both these are correlated 
with the aesthetic aim: “the man who 
all morality and intellect, although 
may good and even great, is, after 
all, only half man. There beauty 
the moral world and the intellectual 
world; but there also beauty which 
neither moral nor intellectual—the 
beauty the world However, 
his essay “Scientific Education” 
beauty regarded natural conse- 
while the opinion expressed that 
“there perhaps sight the whole 
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world more saddening and revolting 
than offered men sunk ignorance 
everything but what other men have 
written; seemingly devoid moral be- 
lief guidance; but with the sense 
beauty keen, and the power ex- 
pression cultivated, that their sensual 
caterwauling may almost mistaken 
for the music the 

addition these three funda- 
mental types objectives which Hux- 
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ley stresses, find three other classes 
which barely implies. This true 
the socio-civic, the economic-vocational, 
and the recreational-avocational aims. 
His conception the greater part 
formal education general training 
prevents definite prescription for the 
instruction citizens, workers, 
players. Social and recreational goals are 
implied very general sense. The 
occupational aim relegated only the 
concluding phases formal instruction. 


there amy period one would desire born in, not the 
age Revolution; when the old and new stand side side and 
admit being compared; when the energies all men are searched 
fear and hope; when the historic glories the old can 
compensated the rich possibilities the new era. This time, like 
all times, very good one, but know what with it. 
Emerson, The American Scholar. 
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For Captain Colin Kelly, Jr. 


(Shot down action over the Philippines just 
after sinking Japanese warship) 


RICHARDSON 


This life was well-spent and ended well. 
This life was long enough, though gone too soon. 
For set not all our suns behind the hill 


death? And there higher than high noon? 


And this life touched high noon. What matter when? 
This sun rose steeply the peak sky, 
Blazing fealty its god, and then 


Dropped down. But some burn not before they die. 


Many live longer, yet they sink last 
Still unignited down behind the hill. 
Because reached the zenith thrice fast 


And, flaming, sank, was then his journey ill? 


was his living less who grasped hour 


With hands which held compressed life-time’s power? 
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Education Goes War 


DID remain for the rise Na- 
tional Socialism make educators 
aware the concept total education. 
true, course, that the Germans 
were the first emphasize the fact 
total war and prepare for this total 
war what they called total education. 
They did not restrict the preparation 
the German people merely the field 
technical warfare but also exploited 
psychological, ideological and emotional 
factors develop brief period 
time the tremendous war machine 
they now have. German psychologists, 
German pedagogues and German mili- 


tarists have repeatedly recognized 


necessity for training all aspects the 
individual the coming struggle which 
was not merely for territory but 
also for minds. Nor this phenomenon 
one conceived the Nazi. When Hitler 
came power, they acquired least 
the opportunity for exploiting theories 
that had respectable tradition Ger- 
man thought and literature. was, and 
is, this type total training that 
alarmed careful observers National 
Socialism spread. For this was not mere- 
challenge the economic sup- 
riority group nations, was also 
challenge the entire system con- 
temporary ideas and civilization. And 
not the least was challenge our 
educational procedure which tended 
separate reason from action—the sound 


mind from the sound body—the sound 
mind and body from sound attitudes and 
will. National Socialism used and uses 
every technique educational proce- 
dure develop the type individual 
believed most desirable. “Education for 
Death” and “Schools for Barbarians” 
are more than merely titles books— 
they are descriptive the devil behind 
German educational procedure. The evi- 
dence this given such volumes 
Roots National Socialism But- 
ler, Viereck, Thus 
Speaks Germany, German Psychological 
Warfare, The Philosophy Education 
National Socialism Knoeller. 
The Greeks had already taught 
that sound mind sound body was 
the aim and ideal all adequate educa- 
tion. This also the keynote progres- 
sive education and the keynote true 
total education. However, with the 
spread the belief the evil and cor- 
ruption the flesh, doctrine that has 
its roots the Greek idea that the body 
was the prison the soul, emphasis was 
placed upon intellectual training and 
suppression the body. Education came 
the reasoning powers The emo- 
tions, will, attitudes, and abilities were 
all either neglected subdued 
else were believed controllable one 
were rational. Civilization 
training the mind forgot train the 
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emotions. The result that emotional- 
ism periodically runs rampant. The 
attempt develop one motor the 
work all has left man with system 
which forgets act forgets think. 

long, however, there were 
frontiers which men could re- 
lease these emotions, expansionism was 
possible and the “intellectuals” could 
continue thrive. But when geographic 
frontiers are closed, then these emo- 
tions must expressed within the same 
confines which the “intellectuals” 
exist. The result inevitable clash. 
Again, events Germany 
liarly enlightening. The appeal Na- 
tional Socialism was definitely emo- 
tional. The uniforms, the salute, the 
ceremonials, the flags, etc., all appealed 
the emotions people who bore 
reputation for intellectual achievement. 
The “intellectuals” sneered. was ra- 
tionally inconceivable this “scientific 
age” that people would fall for such 
emotionalism. The fallacy lay the 
fact that although was “rationally” 
inconceivable was “emotionally” quite 
possible. This emotional appeal, always 
latent, clearly and vividly depicted 
all accounts the rise National 
Socialism. And Hitler himself, emo- 
tion run rampant has always been 
chief factor—as Viereck his book 
“Metapolitics” indicates clearly. 

This essential dualism man’s edu- 
cation evident when becomes neces- 
sary for differentiate between prov- 
ing statement and per- 
son the truth that statement. More 
practically, find that intellectual dem- 
onstration the validity certain con- 
cepts and ideals means has resulted 
the individual’s acceptance them. 
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have seen amazing increase 
the availability educational facilities 
greater masses people. have 
seen the rise emphasis upon investiga- 
tions many fields social interest. 
Thousands our youths have taken 
courses Social Studies, Race Problems, 
Government, But one thing 
present the evidence against national in- 
equality—another convince students 
the truth these facts. one 
thing demonstrate the harmful effects 
corrupt government, another con- 
vince students act differently. Educa- 
tional facilities 
number educated people not appre- 
ciably so. The B.A., M.A., B.S. any 
other collegiate degree apparently 
evidence wisdom. The Germans rec- 
ognized this, the Russians recognized 
this, the Chinese have recognized it. 
consequence, the Germans, Russians, 
and Chinese fight with firm conviction, 
erroneous perhaps, but nevertheless, 
conviction the validity that cause 
and the necessity struggling for 
that cause. 

Education today implies the acquisi- 
tion set facts pertaining very 
specialized field. Thus person “edu- 
cated” according our present view 
has mastered sufficient number 
courses sets facts) physics, 
English literature, sociology. College 
professors take this view seriously 
that they struggle with great determina- 
tion compel students “majoring” 
their particular field take more and 
more courses their specialty the 
neglect other fields. 

Total education the keynote all 
adequate Whatever may 
considered the definition education, 
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whether “living” “reading the 
classics” “acquiring the cultural heri- 
tage the race” “training one’s 
mind,” these concepts purport de- 
fine what educate the individual, 
then they describe what necessary 
all his aspects, his behavior pat- 
terns acts certain very definite ways. 
Total education the education the 
complete individual. This means that 
must develop approach the in- 
dividual not merely rational crea- 
ture but also person having emo- 
tions, attitudes, skills and social life 
live. cannot neglect any these 
aspects without endangering the de- 
velopment civilized human beings. 
And this lies the secret Nazi 
education, military education and 
the failure our educational institu- 
tions. The Nazis deliberately under- 
develop certain aspects human de- 
velopment. dangerous think. 
Hence thought must vitiated from 
the start. The “intellectuals” have 
taught that (according them) all 
thought starts from assumptions. Hence 
must see that people think from 
the “assumptions” National Social- 
ism—the myths state reality, racial 
superiority, peace interlude be- 
tween battles, geopolitics. not 
choice between action based right 
wrong, but choice between acting 
the basis one myth leading one 
type social order, the basis 
another myth leading another type 
social order. Since not question 
right wrong, the decision cannot 
made rational bases but only war. 
This the secret the so-called dy- 
namics Fascism all its forms. 
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must act perish—it must fight 
conquered, Peace, reasonable action 
impossible and even unthinkable 
these assumptions. 

has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that mere rational development does not 
necessarily lead has also 
been demonstrated that one’s attitudes 
are not changed learning facts about 
people. Prejudices remain even after one 
has taken courses and written numerous 
treatises the differences between 
groups, peoples and races. matter 
fact have seen the Germans use 
knowledge other peoples the basis 
for treachery and hatred. Learning 
French, German, etc., may acquaint one 
with the literature people, but has 
not made for greater tolerance. And our 
language teachers who think does 
would well examine the world they 
live and remember that tolerance does 
not mean acceptance injustice. These 
years study the history Europe 
have not broadened our outlook. are 
still large extent isolationists, even 
though this isolationism based 
pseudo-cultural pseudo-internationalism. 
are teaching more and more lan- 
guages our schools today not because 
believe the study Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Swahili, French, German, 
will lead better understanding and 
more admirable relations peace times, 
but because proficiency 
guages will lead greater war efficiency. 
The ability earn living does not 
necessity follow from the ability make 
grades excellence academic studies. 
the academic studies have indicated 
some superiority some fields be- 
cause they have tendency give in- 
dividual wider spread abilities, 
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This means that Democracy 
must take into consideration the fac- 
tors about aspects man. And 
must use all that have learned 
through years patient investigation 
and observations. must make de- 
cided effort develop democratic will 
action, develop emotions toward 
the acceptance democratic ideals, 
create attitudes favorably through the 
practice democratic procedures and 
living give individuals those qualities 
necessary for living democratic so- 
ciety. This must done peace well 
war. can afford spend bil- 
lions education for destruction and 
victorious arms, ought able 
spend hundreds billions for construc- 
tion and triumphant humanitarianism. 
The government refused subsidize 
peace-time education, now compelled 
subsidize war education. The lack 
trained scientists, specialists, medical men 
and technicians all kinds the result 
universal educational system that 
did not believe universal education— 
the result our failure see that 
although the aims and tasks peace dif- 
fer from those war, yet necessary 
have these experts solve our peace 
problems well our war problems. 
Stuart excellent Goals for 
America indicates what degree 
could have provided the basic necessities 
for all people had used our resources 
necessary that only fight for democ- 
racy? not possible live demo- 
cratic society democratic people? This 


does not and must not taken mean 
indoctrination the bad sense. its 
very nature the democratic attitude im- 
plies the eternal search for truth, the 
eternal quest for new facts and the ever- 
lasting willingness alter one’s opinion 
the face facts. Our attempts the 
past avoid indoctrination the bad 
sense has led lean over backwards. 
refused believe the evidence for 
anything. this consisted great 
degree the real “Treason the Intel- 
lectuals.” These intellectuals 
traying their own national outlook. 
such extent did this that the tem- 
per our times was swiftly becoming 
one egoism. Evidence evidence, 
man’s belief was considered bet- 
ter than any other man’s belief. when 
the West was faced with the Fascist im- 
plications from this position, found it- 
self unable meet the challenge. have 
heard, some years past, one eminent, in- 
ternationally known scholar argue that 
since belief something was necessary 
for action, and since all beliefs are myths 
anyway, the Fascist leads 
action—is good any other. And 
audience University professors ap- 
plauded! And wondered why college 
generations taught critical refused 
fight for myths! The extreme pacifism 
that swept American youth some years 
back was the result the failure dif- 
ferentiate between values and between 
institutions and values. Education 
peace time failed distinguish between 
indoctrination and conviction based upon 
evidence. Education functions now 
war time surrendering conviction 
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based upon emotional appeals—or per- 
haps only emotion. The Gallup poll 
shows too high percentage our peo- 
ple ignorant the reasons why are 
fighting. would, all likelihood, 
show much greater percentage igno- 
rant the basic, fundamental differ- 
ences between the “American dream” 
and the “new order”—differences 
basic Ralph Barton Perry indicates 
Shall Not Perish From the Earth, 
that they are utterly and completely in- 
compatible. That why Hitler has said 
that Democracy and National Socialism 
cannot exist the same planet—one 
the other must go. But necessary 
teach loyalty truth, justice and free- 
dom. must mold individuals the 
light human goodness, order 
meet the challenge facing today. The 
educator faces difficult problem—to de- 
cide where “indoctrination” ends and 
where character education begins. 

And this leads another considera- 
tion. Total war has emphasized total 
education but education for total war 
decidedly not total education. This 
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clearly emphasized the differences_ 
goals between total education for free 
men and education for total war. 
1941, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion—a commission appointed the 
National Education Association the 
U.S. and the American Association 
School Administrators—published doc- 
ument entitled, “The Education Free 
Men American Democracy.” This 
Commission listed the knowledge with 
which the free man should familiar: 


“First, has knowledge the nature 
man society 

Second, has knowledge the history 
mankind 

Third, has knowledge the long 
struggle liberate the human mind and 
civilize the human heart 

Fourth, has knowledge the nature 
the present crisis 

Fifth, has knowledge the weaknesses 
American democracy 

Sixth, has knowledge the promises, 
the methods, and the achievements the 
totalitarian movements 

Seventh, has knowledge the resources, 
achievements, and promise American 
democracy.” 


The differences between this and the 
knowledge said needed for total 
war are not only deep and wide but 
tragic. The tragedy lies the fact that 
the necessities war expect that 
total education can put aside for war 
and somehow after the war can re- 
turn. This stated not only our civil 
and military leaders but our educa- 
tors well. And the effects already be- 
come evident the ridicule showered 
Mr. Wallace’s proposals for post- 


war world. Strangely enough (or 
strange?) most the ridicule seems 
come from those self-styled “realists” 
some years back whom war with 
Germany was not necessary—we need 
only give Hitler enough satisfy him. 
The State Department’s recent revela- 
tions will have little effect the “real- 
ism” these wishful thinkers and op- 
portunists. 

This identification total education 
with education for total war accom- 
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panied surrender total education 
the interest (it claimed) total 
education after the war. This surrender 
being made with all the fanfare 
patriotism—we must educate for total 
war preserve total education! The net 
result will develop individuals 
trained for total war and not for total 
living! 

German education for total war not 
haphazard ideological indoctrination. 
has included program not merely 
for the development the skills and 
techniques necessary for using imple- 
ments warfare but has also intro- 
duced program for the development 
mental characteristics, attitude, not 
merely toward national socialism, but 
also towards the ideals their enemies. 
can learn great deal what educa- 
tion for total war means for the Ger- 
mans careful consideration their 
propaganda techniques. German propa- 
ganda directed various nations either 
before after actual invasion attempts 
break down not only the implements 
warfare but the mental attitudes 
the enemy. 

Education for total war aims de- 
veloping individuals who know how 
destroy the implements war the 
enemy and who are mentally impregna- 
ble any sort rational evaluation 
their war aims. Total education aims 
developing individuals physically and 
emotionally healthy and whom ration- 
evaluation prime importance. 
This was and the task for our educa- 
tors war well peace! Demo- 
cratic ideals are valid they must stand 
the test reason! And create ra- 
tional society the aim our schools. 
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Yet the rush schools surrender their 
priceless tasks the emotions war and 
self-interest will remain disgrace 
education for many years. Only recent- 
have some educators dared protest 
the betrayal civilization taking place 
within the very citadels that civiliza- 
tion. There are, alas, many Chamber- 
lains and many educational 
The Fascist and Nazi challenge west- 
ern thought has not been recognized 
those whose colleagues the conquered 
countries are among the first shot 
—the educators, The Germans have real- 
ized that propaganda can effective 
weapon war the most powerful 
guns. chief factor the collapse 
France was the Maginot mentality. 
such extent have the Germans viewed 
ideas important that many their 
authorities have maintained that the war 
machines. 

General ideological conditioning has 
been discussed many German mili- 
tary officials and find the volume 
German Psychological Warfare, 
(which summary numerous writ- 
ings Germans psychology mili- 
tary life) the following plan for army 
indoctrination: 

events 

(b) Political education 

(c) Social evenings comradeship 

(d) Weekly hour company (which 

included community singing) po- 
litical, scientific and cultural lec- 
tures 

(e) Festive hours (commemorating 

historical events) 

(f) Ten minutes front spirit (to 
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whip militant spirit) 

(g) Planned recreation 

make comments the extent 
the above plan but what wish 
emphasize that this education for 
total war. not wish recom- 
mend such government ideals 
such type education, but wish 
emphasize the necessity for total edu- 
cation for living peace well 
war, and wish draw certain conclu- 
sions and give definite warnings about 
the development total education 
the United States. far can ob- 
serve, education for total war the 
United States seems have taken the 
direction training for the most part 
for war. are introducing innumera- 
ble courses, military mathematics, mili- 
tary science, military English, military 
this, that and the other thing. not 
deny the absolute necessity winning 
this war but cannot and must not fall 
into the illusion that education for total 
war education. must deplore the 
tendency relegate training for demo- 
cratic living the post-war era. The 
short-sightedness policy that believes 
that because military defeat would 
mean the (at least temporary) 
end democratic living, therefore the 
continuation training for such living 
might endanger that victory akin 
the blindness involved the belief that 
military victory will bring anything 
more than the opportumity win the 
matter fact, education for 
total war many respects far from 
that total education necessary win both 
the war and the peace. education goes 
war, runs the risk crippling our 
youth intellectually such degree that 
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they will unable solve the problems 
peace. enough that war cripples 
the bodies men—it horrible that 
educators should permit themselves 
cripple the minds men. cannot 
conceive the possibility that genera- 
tion youth trained only for total war 
can make peaceful transition civil 
non-military life. must introduce 
training democratic living, else 
will fall into the same rut out which 
the war has temporarily shaken us. 
Total war conceived the United 
States today seems involve merely 
total economic and technological partici- 
pation. seem leave our mili- 
tary authorities indoctrinate for other 
aspects life—which means indoctrina- 
tion for military life. But total war 
means what the enemy tells means, 
then total war involves the entire so- 
ciety and the entire individual. in- 
volves not merely economic participa- 
tion, but social participation and ideo- 
logical participation. The progress 
educational practice, the development 
insights into the true nature educa- 
tion are both endangered radically 
the present situation. And education 
war teach what finds necessary for the 
whole man and teach the light 
the best scientific data about learning and 
society. Educators must not permit 
themselves the luxury relegating basic 
decisions concerning sound education 
authorities warfare. hear educa- 
tors say that now can see our mistakes 
because the armed forces demand indi- 
viduals trained certain way and our 
universities and schools have not been 
training them that way, but all educa- 
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tors should keep clearly mind that the 
function education train for life 
and not for war unless that necessity un- 
fortunately arises—and then the midst 
war must continue train for liv- 
ing. War symptom the inability 
man settle disputes sane, ration- 
fashion. The inability solve disputes 
sane, rational fashion, indicates 
basic failure This failure 
not corrected training for war but 
only training for the rational settle- 
ment disputes. 

The chief implication these com- 
ments lies the warning which the past 
and the present situation points, that 
the urgency battle lose sight 
the basic values democratic and intel- 
ligent living, then the handwriting 
the will appear not merely for the 
democracies but for civilization. This 
does not mean the military defeat the 
democracies. Nothing short utter stu- 
pidity and betrayal can now bring about 
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our military defeat. But can mean that 
with military victory, democracy may 
become thing the past—an interest- 
ing sport the pages the story 
man’s Let the educators be- 
ware that they not commit the great- 
est treason the world has ever seen— 
the treason those values for which 
civilization has fought these many thou- 
sands years. This does not mean that 
must preserve the liberal arts courses 
colleges and universities, let close 
them; but let not think that set 
buildings set lectures them- 
selves constitute human living. Some 
way must found preserve those 
fundamentals deemed necessary for civil- 
ization else the much heralded 
ond Dark Ages” will upon sooner 
than believe. Already the vitiation 
science, psychology, and education dem- 
onstrates new age superstition, bru- 
tality and intolerance. 


Action with the scholar subordinate, but essential. Without 
not yet man. Without thought can never ripen into truth. 
the world hangs before the eye cloud beauty, cannot even see 
its beauty. Inaction cowardice, but there can scholar without the 
heroic mind. The preamble thought, the transition through which 
passes from the unconscious the conscious, action. Only much 


can Scholar. 
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Social Stereotypes Educational 
Controls During Adolescence 


ACH NATION has national culture. 
Each nation believes its national 
culture. Each nation defends 
creasingly tries spread its national cul- 
ture other nations. 

What this culture? combina- 
tion great many things. One these 
the “social stereotype” and its place 
the educational scheme the nation. 
This consideration the stereotype may 
throw some light some small item 
series items that will help better 
understanding one the “whys” 
national culture. 

The dictionary says that stereotype 
“anything repeated reproduced 
without variation, anything conforming 
fixed general Cox asserts, 
“By the word, stereotype, meant any 
pattern concept which meanings 
are given order system which in- 
evitably some degree some re- 
spect Sumner, quoted 
Briggs, says, “The mores (stereotypes 
kind) are social ritual which all 
participate unconsciously the rule 


*G. and Merriam’s Webster’s Dictionary. 

*Cox, Philip L., “Social Stereotypes 
the Public Schools,” EDUCATIONAL Janu- 
ary, 1941. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Secondary Education, 
441. 

Stuart, “The War Words—Five 
Pair Spectacles,” Common Sense, June, 1942. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Secondary Education, 


441. 


all suffices.” Briggs continues: 
“The mores always have social approval 
the great mass the people, and al- 
though never co-ordinated authority, 
they exert powerful coercion all in- 
dividuals conform. They are 
group habits, tacitly accepted and ap- 
Stuart Chase was probably 
thinking about stereotypes when said: 
frequently change mental specta- 
cles, for helps see 

would seem that stereotypes might 
considered those invisible (to 
great majority people) forces that 
control the destiny man—that shape 
him for better for worse, depending 
upon the quality and quantity his in- 
tellectual reasoning. “The 
the enemy the 

This nation has flourished and floun- 
dered because its action has been shaped 
social stereotypes that were accepted 
the population large. “Taxation 
without representation” was motto 
slogan that hasn’t had too much his- 
torical fact verification. “These colo- 
nies, are, and have right be, free 
and independent” was idea based 
thoughts men rather than facts. “Re- 
member the Maine,” the battle cry 
the event climaxing the era the gay 
nineties, has been discredited actual 
cause that war; yet today’s history 
texts include it. “Slogans (are used) 
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substitute for The opposing 
theory the North and the South 
the slavery question was long stand- 
ing evolution conditioned stereotypes 
concerned with the economic (rather 
than social) condition the two sections 
the country. “Might makes right” 
was generally accepted Americans 
right course action when Roosevelt 
“took” the Canal Zone. Protection 
United States citizens Central Amer- 
ica sending the Marines also pro- 
tected Standard Oil and the United 
Fruit Co. 

The other side the picture not 
too dark. “Good” stereotypes have 
played important part the making 
America. The knowledge that man 
could, and did, from lowly log 
cabin the White House has greatly 
aided holding the ideal democ- 
racy. The slogan “Go West, young 
man” changed the habitat and living 
conditions countless adventurous men 
and women and brought about the de- 
velopment the so-called last frontier. 
Today the cry “We have never lost 
the soul every amalgamated Ameri- 

Stereotypes have thus played im- 
portant part the history the nation. 
“we tend perceive that which 
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have picked out the form stereotyped 
for our “The facts 
see depend where are placed and 
the habits our 

Thus conditioned education has 
its job the continued search for 
“There nothing obdurate educa- 
tion criticism the stereotype. 
stamps itself upon the evidence the 
very act securing the The 
“free school” isn’t free. The three R’s 
are longer fundamental. The study 
geometry “to develop the mind” 
partial fallacy. Yet, acceptable (?) 
stereotypes such those mentioned are 
too advanced for incorporation into to- 
day’s national culture. “There each 
set stereotypes point where effort 
ceases and things begin happen 
their own accord, you would like them 
“If what are looking corre- 
sponds successfully with what have 
anticipated, the stereotype reinforced 
for the future. the experience 
contradicts the stereotype, one two 
things happens. the man longer 
plastic pooh-poohs the contradic- 
curious and open minded, the novelty 
taken into the picture, and allowed 
prisoner the prison which acts 
are skeptical the adduced conclusions 
logic because they want believe 
that what they wish happen will hap- 
pen, often without the planning and 
the continuing effort and sacrifice neces- 
sary bring about the results that they 
Stereotypes, rather than truth, 
are today the important (sic!) con- 
ditioner action. 
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this point Dagwood, looking over 
Blondie’s shoulder, might ask, “Well, 
what can the schools and the vivacious 
school marm about it?” 

the good old probably 
gone forever our country already 
perish later. The people who plan the 
best revolution will win the “We 
must endeavor understand for our- 
selves why change coming and what 
changes personally believe necessary 
and “An awareness the 
part teachers that our educational 
institutions are embedded and sup- 
ported mythology should result 
skepticism towards all practices and 
standards which are ‘of course’ true and 
the other hand “The 
stereotype not only saves time busy 
life and defense our position 
society, but tends preserve from all 
the bewildering effort trying see 
the world steadily and see 
But can this idea live with Briggs’ view 
that “One important function educa- 
tion bring appreciation relative 
values seen large 

Stereotypes, good and bad, shape our 
thinking and our culture. The intelligent 
teacher will his best use proper 
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stereotypes properly means teach 
the truth the fullest extent consistent 
with survival contemporary society. 

Thomas Briggs has made some 
practical suggestions how this can 
done. would first “make in- 
ventory the mores the several 
groups which the children edu- 
cated are This would con- 
stitute extensive survey the part 
the teacher and the school. Results 
might show great cleavage between 
high and low income groups because 
religious beliefs, social standing, 
morals. by-product such in- 
knowledge home, neighborhood, and 
community life, and the resultant effect 
upon the school COULD make more 
truly educative. 

Briggs’ second step would 
“evaluate mores their desirability 
for social and individual welfare and 
This separating the 
sheep from the goats would all prob- 
ability cause considerable conflict, irrita- 
tion, squabbling, and mud-slinging 
any community. But what it? Chil- 
dren grow because they experience. The 
wife coal miner making hundred 
dollars week entitled the same 
quality fur coat that worn the 
wife the coal company physician. 
Rosie and Penelope will understand 
even their mothers not. 

His third, and most fundamental 
step: “Means must found, invented, 
and tried modifying the mores the 
group and teaching the young ac- 
cept the desirable ones action and 
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attitude and replace the bad with the 
good.” Briggs proposes that these 
things may done by: 


Force 


Approval and disapproval the 
group which the individual 

Ritual 

Intellectual justification the de- 
sired mores 

Strengthening the better two 
competing mores 

Analysis complex ideal 

ment 


Beginning with the negative. 


The average family uses force bring 
children the view believed the 
parents. The Chicago gangster uses the 
same method insure the members 
his mob that they are “right.” The 
method effective—momentarily—until 
there ever slight slackening 
the control. The result almost always 
the same. The coerced fail see the 
“light”—failing the immediate result. 
This method “modifying the mores” 
cratic society. The odds are thousand 
one against it. 

more usable and effective method 
the “approval and disapproval the 
group. Johnny throws paper wads 
annoy the teacher, not Sam, Mary, and 
Steve. John Lewis organizes the milk 
producers—the United Mine Workers 
applaud—and the consumer wonders. 
People things because they believe 
that those things will somehow fill 
fundamental need that they “feel” needs 
satisfying. The college freshman goes 
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through “Hell Week” order be- 
long. felt the same about Gestalt 
Psychology, Kandel’s Comparative 
Education, college professors would 
delighted. (Or would they?) 

Ritual, especially religious ritual, has 
always been great factor the be- 
havior people. The Worthy Matron 
the Eastern Star “somebody” her 
organization. Ritual plays very im- 
portant part her influence. Mores 
people are changed when they “get re- 
ligion.” Major league baseball’s world 
series would not complete without 
the playing the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and the throwing out the first 
ball some dignitary. the other 
hand, voo-doo ritual takes back cen- 
turies civilization. The use ritual 
engendering “right” stereotypes 
fraught with unforeseen difficulties and 
obstacles. 

The method using intellectual jus- 
tification desired mores stereotypes 
means better educating youth 
appeals the present day boy and girl 
because there reason given. The 
“why” answered definitely substan- 
tiated. There “art for art’s sake” 
implied. Instead substantial reasons are 
given that are logical and acceptable. Art 
recognized one the many means 
available for living more satisfactory 
life. Art duly accepted funda- 
mental and necessary part modern 
living. 

Billy Smith quandary. can 
skip school and “go loafing,” can 
school and assembly and see 
magician pull rabbits out hat. 
What has the school done, without 
Billy’s knowing it, that causes him 
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school? Something has happened 
that has strengthened the better two 
competing mores. What was it? Teacher 
and principal would like know. The 
intellectually curious might suggest that 
the decision was based the lesser 
two evils, the felt need the boy, 
the fear what might happen did 
sible 

Any analysis enlightening. The 
analysis complex ideal, such the 
ideal democracy, broadens well 
enlightens. Broken into parts ideal 
more easily considered and evaluated. 
Stereotypes can used more intelli- 
gently when carefully evaluated. 

“If you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em.” 
easier modify stereotype than 
replace it. fourth string substitute 
better than having half-back. The se- 
nior boy that rebels reading Beowulf 
can, with proper teaching and guidance, 
read Jack London Wells with 
delight. The wise teacher meets the 
pupil more than half way when the 
going seemingly becomes too difficult. 

Because easier resent, many 
stereotypes can altered successfully 
using the negative approach. Nu- 
merous pupils are more than willing 
say that they “don’t like English” when 
the instructor lists its values. The school 
problem boy when the au- 
thority asks the problem what go- 
ing about whatever has been done. 
“You don’t want buy strawberries 
you”? may poor salesmanship, but 
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some people buy them because they are 
told that they not want them. 
fun skip school the principal 
asks, “Now what are you going 
about it?” 

Lippmann has said, social stereo- 
types are needed everyday life. Some 
stereotypes are not needed. The prob- 
lem that confronts the high school youth 
and his teacher the selection and evalu- 
ation those mores that may con- 
trols the life the pupil. What 
should the relationship the youth 
stereotypes, culture, and truth? 

“If man can persuaded believe 
that reasonable being, may 
grow towards the realization this be- 
“It only when are the 
habit reorganizing our opinions 
partial experiences seen through our 
stereotypes that become truly toler- 
ant 

For the average man stereotypes help 
understand part what goes about 
him. the advanced student the stereo- 
type one influence many that con- 
ditions truth. the high school teacher 
stereotypes are community mores that 
must not publicly violated. 

Stereotypes are fundamental controls 
teaching. Truth must the torch 
even though hidden under bushel 
too much the time. democracy 
the majority controls. Stereotypes ac- 
cepted the majority are fundamental 
controls society. Only the courageous 
believers truth may hope pene- 
trate the intolerance man. The 
reasonable man, seeking the. truth 
order better the culture the world, 
the hope civilization. 
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Symbol 


GREATHEAD 


That scorching flame left scars upon face, 
And marred the beauty garmenting, 
Leaving hull huge, unwieldy thing, 
Stripped the costly art that gave grace. 
Gone the crimson velvet, silk and lace, 
Gracing the forms potentate king; 
Gone are polished decks whose echoes ring 
With laughter, common language the race. 
But though beneath deep waters long lay, 
prostrate body felt power earth 
Could wrest from the Spirit birth, 
Aud Belle France would rise again one day; 
For Freedom immune from tools rage, 


And beats within each heart—in every 
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Integration the Social Studies 


Discussion Summarized 


FRANKLIN 


Dramatis personae 


Edgar Wesley, College Education, 
University Minnesota, Chairman 

Julian Aldrich, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College 

Oliver Field, Department Govern- 
ment, Indiana University 

Hughes, Director Citizenship and 
Social Studies, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 

Robert Keohane, The Four Year Col- 
lege, University Chicago 

James Quillen, School Education, 
Stanford University 

Thomas Robinson, Department Eco- 
nomics, Colgate University 


The scene: round table planned the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
(represented Howard White Miami 
University) and the National Founda- 
tion for Education American Citizenship 
(represented Franklin Burdette 
Butler University 


WESLEY. ought talk about 

integration theory and practice, 
and should say that the central prob- 
lem integration the college level 
because only there that the future 
teacher going get the insight 
apply the classroom. think our 
problem discover how theory and 
practice may brought together. 

integrated basic course the social 
studies assume that most mean 
course which the fundamentals 
several subjects are coordinated from the 


standpoint study and teaching. 
should not misled appearances. 
must not think that integrated 
course involved when economist 
lectures upon economics for ten weeks, 
political scientist lectures upon gov- 
ernment and politics for ten weeks, and 
sociologist lectures upon social prob- 
lems and institutions for ten weeks, and 
neither the three lecturers nor the three 
subjects ever meet except the title 
the course and the headings the 
final examination. integration 
mean blending the subjects show the 
relationships between them. 

The need for integration varies the 
different levels the educational sys- 
tem. down into the grades 
naturally find integration; one de- 
bates very much whether should 
have integration there. get into 
the high school find that the practice 
varies, get the college level 
find that the debate comfortably 
warm; and time goes will be- 
come little more heated because the 
question involves not only the integra- 
tion subject matter but personnel, 
and personnel includes not only the stu- 
dents but the professors well. We, 
the professors, have way changing 
slowly. 

There are two large divisions the 
social studies, the historical and the ana- 
lytical. should say easier carry 
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through integration think sepa- 
rately the historical and develop 
separately rather than try bring his- 
tory into one subject course with the 
analytical phases geography, political 
science, economics, anthropology, and 
sociology. try find topics 
phases that are common, which are 
really central core types material 
found all these analytical fields, 
surprising how readily the organizing 
centers suggest themselves from the 
standpoint subject-matter. But history 
big enough deal with separately 
and involves different technique. 
perfectly feasible, although requires 
enormous amount work, gain 
integration the other subjects, The 
real problem whether can get the 
people—the professors—into such 
frame mind that they will sincerely 
consider it. One the first steps 
taken fostering integrated basic 
course the social sciences train 
teachers such way that they major 
one the social sciences goodly 
number them minor the others. 
hope colleagues will into the 
problem integration see what can 
done, and are here the assump- 
tion that something can done. 

Mr. Then you say that you 
would synthesize the social sciences 
exclude history? 

all itself and seems that the 
methods the two types are somewhat 
different. speaking particularly 
the college level. 

Mr. also believe strongly 
that makes difference what level you 
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are working the extent which 
can integrate effectively. would not 
want anybody understand anything 
might say imply that one these 
social studies could not integrated 
with others. not quite ready say 
there argument for employing in- 
tegration beyond the elementary grades, 
but know that Pittsburgh are 
working toward the handling subjects 
such history and geography together 
Grades and and has worked 
out very successfully. seems 
there place the elementary grades 
for some application integration. 
for other reason, should integrate 
the elementary grades because 
not want our pupils get the idea that 
our society the things they learn are 
based separate lines living sepa- 
rate lines information. think they. 
should get look upon their country 
whole, and their development will 
more integrated they not have 
learn many things they were 
entirely different from one another. 
would not accept the statements made 
the last two speakers the extent 
they might imply that there going 
little integration the high 
Already bring together the 
learning experiences children the 
junior and senior high schools relation 
broad areas living. these areas 
there are opportunities for young people 
learn the problems which face modern 
America and dig rather deeply into 
some phases these problems. There 
need criticize such procedures 
superficial; integrated program 
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one could provide for digging deeply 


the maturity the learner permits. 

And want add that can have 
integration—we have it—at the 
graduate level. 

Mr. agree that can 
have integration above the elementary 
level. certain course the senior high 
school may emphasize history more than 
anything else, but can teach history 
and life the same time. can 
the same with sociology. But have 
notion that through the senior 
high school are apt center our 
interest around one the social studies 
time. 

The centralizing point 
should not the subject, but the way 
living which significant the person 
tive labor dispute the organization 
and production defense industry. Such 
problems might the center study 
course American life and culture. 

Mr. should like con- 
tinue the emphasis that Mr. Aldrich has 
given, that there attempt change 
behavior certain direction. have 
certain problems individuals living 
groups, have the task going 
along with people who have different 
opinions. Our role the school 
help our students feel concern about 
these problems. After the students feel 
concerned, our task help them de- 
velop framework values which 
educators feel are desirable. must 
gather resources which can use 
working with students meeting these 
problems, The students should learn 
anticipate consequences—in other words, 
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understand situations which face them 
and determine appropriate types ac- 
tion achieve desirable goals. think 
should recognize always that integra- 
tion takes place the individual and 
that all can provide materials 
which will facilitate that But our 
role decide what values want 
achieve, and like think these 
the terms democratic values which 
represent our culture, and then de- 
cide the kinds behaviors which our 
culture will achieve those values. 
can identify some them: the ability 
carry effectively various social 
skills such communication skills, read- 
ing, writing, and using numbers, and 
also appreciation and desire achieve 
these democratic 

After have determined the kinds 
behavior, must get problem 
areas the group and bring together 
the subject matter which will help indi- 
viduals. One area that immediate 
personal social concern which young 
people feel: how get along small 
group relationships, how look forward 
securing position and preparing for 
it. second area the problem get- 
ting along together and acting intelli- 
gently the third the 
area the study larger group situa- 
tions. mean the study American life, 
not only political terms but the 
terms its political and social relation- 
ships, and further than that the contri- 
butions art, music, literature, and 
other things terms the better ad- 
vancement the high aspirations the 
American people. 

Mr. One point wish 
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reiterate that must think terms 
desirable changes students rather 
than terms how much one subject 
year series years. Another point 
important. The immediate form inte- 
gration often overlooked. either 
the high school college level—I 
not speaking the elementary level— 
must continue ask have stu- 
dents who have had previous acquaint- 
ance with our field study. have heard 
college instructors undergraduate 
courses complain that students come 
them from high schools where they have 
had preliminary courses which have 
merely “taken the edge off” and have 
given them exaggerated appreciation 
their own knowledge. would 
well think about the ages that are 
volved system vertical integration. 
teach group that embraces years 
20, which for want better name 
call the “Four Year College” the 
University Chicago. have three- 
year course (which hope some day 
will fully integrated) the social 
sciences running from Grade through 
Grade 13. use materials from many 
the social sciences, including aspects 
anthropology and great deal his- 
tory. think that over period 
several years shall have opportunity 
for growth and development which can- 
not attained course which ex- 
tends over one semester one year. 
attempt some extent build upon the 
previous work far skills are con- 
cerned. think would well, 
especially those years where high 
school and college join, institutions 
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would see there not some way 
which students who have had good 
preparation high school may receive 
recognition for that work the college 
and have the college work organ- 
ized that undesirable duplication 
may well that one semester will deal 
primarily with historical materials, 
another with content political 
science. The important thing that the 
whole sequence planned use ma- 
terials from the social sciences (includ- 
ing history) contribute toward mak- 
ing desirable changes the understand- 
ing, attitudes, abilities, and interests 
our students. 

Mr. The need for inte- 
gration related the nature school 
curricula. Two features, least, these 
curricula may noted. First, every cur- 
riculum must expected include op- 
portunities learn, either actively 
vicariously, the activities essential 
community life when these opportunities 
are not cannot provided more ef- 
ficiently otherwise. Second, every cur- 
riculum should change with changes 
the community. 

Among the changes taking place 
American school curricula increasing 
consideration the social organization 
and functioning the American com- 
munity. this point that the social 
sciences come in; for through the 
social sciences that students learn, mostly 
vicariously, the basic features the ways 
which Americans and others live and 
behave their group relations. 

Two things about the social sciences 
deserve mention. The first that each 
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one the social sciences deals with 
aspect community life. Economics 
concerned with the ways which the 
community allocates scarce resources 
among many possible uses, History 
record and interpretation the com- 
munity’s development. Political science 
deals with the ways which groups 
formulate and carry out their policies. 
Not one the social sciences can 
said give complete account com- 
munity life. The second observation con- 
cerns the way which knowledge 
the field the social sciences has in- 
creased. this field, the other 
major fields human knowledge, learn- 
ing has been divided into number 
branches. Each these branches has 
been divided and And indi- 
viduals, eager their search for 
edge, have made themselves masters 
particular subdivisions. This process 
intellectual specialization has been im- 
mensely fruitful adding what the 
community whole knows about its 
own organization and activities. But this 
same process has tendency create 
specialists whose perspective has been 
narrowed their intellectual interests. 

Lack perspective has been reflected 
the social science curricula the 
schools, for these curricula have been 
organized With profes- 
sional pride, each specialist has tend- 
ency consider that his specialty 
“more valuable” than any other. Thus 
the particular specialist charge 
social science curriculum will see 
that his field adequately represented, 
even means the exclusion other 
fields. Moreover, there tendency for 
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intellectual specialists regard the ac- 
quisition knowledge about their spe- 

However, must remembered 
that each these disciplines deals with 
only part the community’s social 
life. Concentration any one these 
disciplines will create view the so- 
cial order that distorted. Moreover, 
must emphasized that the social 
sciences are means, not ends, They are 
the means which the students may 
learn about the life their communi- 
ties. not the responsibility the 
school teach history, economics, 
tics, geography, any other social 
science, Rather the responsibility 
the school teach the essential features 
the social life the community 
employing the resources the various 
social science disciplines. 

The question whether the subject 
matter the social sciences should 
presented through separate courses 
the various disciplines single basic 
course depends large extent upon 
the time allotted student study 
community life. quite conceivable 
that series courses extending over 
considerable period time could or- 


‘ganized and presented provide 


the necessary learning opportunities. 
However, many instances, the time 
set aside for the social sciences much 
too short, and other instances students 
elect specialize some other field 
study. Under these circumstances, fail- 
ure provide course that demon- 
strates the essential unity the organi- 
zation and functioning community 
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prepare students for participation the 
life the community. For these rea- 
sons, think that the course 
least the social sciences should 
integrated course. Moreover, for rea- 
sons evident these remarks, should 
like take issue with Mr. Field’s sug- 
gestion that history excluded from 
integrated course which the other 
social sciences are included. 
Another observation should like 
make concerns the discussion social 
problems relation integration. 
There disposition regard social 
problems pathological conditions 
the community. is, course, highly 
desirable that students study social prob- 
lems. But certainly doubted 
that introduction the organization 
and functioning community life based 
social pathology the best way 
develop intelligent participation com- 
munity life. study the “normal” 
just important as, not more im- 
portant than, study the “abnormal.” 
are three types units which offer en- 
couraging possibilities. believe the 
most important the study problems 
which have not found solution 
and relation which there are sev- 
eral possible programs action. For 
example, how can solve the problem 
unemployment improved housing 
recreation? That only one the 
approaches might use. second ap- 
proach would emphasize social processes 
and functions, such recreation. That 
would involve studying the total picture 
the community and not the pathologi- 
cal aspects alone. The third what 
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call the study civilization cultural 
units: study the whole community 
terms its various functions, such 
recreation and housing, and also see that 
the problem aspects and the values that 
the group trying achieve—Ameri- 
can culture whole, German cul- 
ture English culture—can studied 
the same way order see the 
human relationships 

This discussion getting 
away from because, being 
cian, understand the people’s language 
better than the pedagogue’s 
guage education and economics. But 
think that fundamentally when you 
say “studying the social sciences” you are 
working with the problem how 
gain understanding. understanding 
that are trying get at, understand- 
ing mankind its various difficulties 
self-interests. the other hand there 
good deal discussion that some- 
how there integration going 
child the college student the 
learner things generally. takes 
place—that true certain extent— 
but difficult for the learner inte- 
grate the teacher textbook writer 
does not help him. The first place 
have get this integration started 
the teacher himself, and that hard 
work. 

want perfectly clear about this 
problem history. The reason sug- 
gested that history not included 
part the integrating plan not that 
not want pupils study history. 
that think history itself requires 
integration and assuming will 
part the curriculum. 
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There another point mind, 
and that that the colleges get 
our students from the high school, the 
high schools get theirs from the grades 
below, and wondering the result 
There some relation between subject 
matter and understanding and compe- 
tency. think have carried too far; 
that why think should have some 
integration. the other hand, 
not think will get successful inte- 
gration proposing flatten all out, 
and therefore afraid what the 
student would get out life con- 
fine him the community. course 
have many big communities, national 
communities, 

gives the youngster 
sense greater responsibility the 
community seen narrower way 
one phase the larger, evolving society. 

Mr. hear great deal 
about training for citizenship these days. 
want suggest that are defining 
citizen and citizenship much broader 
way than did formerly. The citizen 
has varied kinds contacts with his fel- 
lowmen and need give proper 
consideration these varied aspects 
any program work out. That the 
reason need have all these social 
studies make their contribution. 

Mr. own thinking 
make some differentiation between, 
first, courses which the chief empha- 
sis apply good subject matter 
relation these various areas and, sec- 
ond, courses larger cultures and 
problems. separate discipline 
quired specialized courses when indi- 
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viduals are going into social science sub- 
jects with the idea doing research. 

course, being from 
the University Chicago, think 
shall have reorganize our educational 
system. recommend the 6-4-4 plan. 
would facilitate desirable co-operation 
and the specialized disciplines would not 
have worry about integration. think 
shall have make important shifts. 
this discussion nobody has mentioned 
the elective system one the “nig- 
gers the woodpile.” 

stand that the attitudes students are 
already determined the time they 
enter the university. Time and again 
have seen tests given five, six, seven 
hundred freshmen 
science and the end the year’s 
course have seen the same tests given 
little different form. The influence 
those who struggled for the year 
with those students upon their ideas, 
their mental concepts, their attitudes 
practically negligible. help them 
some. But this reformation reorgani- 
zation improvement society will 
have take place largely before 
the colleges get hold the students. 

Mr. The question has been 
raised what can about teach- 
ers service. have many excellent 
teachers subject matter the present 
time who have wealth teaching ex- 
perience and who themselves are con- 
cerned about the techniques they have 
been using. they are given oppor- 
tunity give some serious study 
these problems, many cases they be- 
come even stronger teachers. The Pasa- 
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dena school system has been working 
along this line. There they schedule 
part the day for in-service education, 
set number study groups the 
schools and carry program for their 
education, with consultants 
coming when necessary. This program 
coupled with workshop situations 
which thought given the day 
day teaching problems the schools. 

turn the university level, 
seems there are three promising 
One the survey course, 
such course the problems 
American democracy; another 
laboratory type course which group 
university students study problems 
teaching relation practical situa- 
tions; the third promising approach 
the university workshop held during the 
summer for teachers service. 

Mr. Since the question 
teaching personnel has cropped up, 
may worth while mention some 
aspects the experience have had 
with this problem Colgate. part 
our policy not ask any one teach 
our social science course until has 
been our faculty for least year, 
unless has taken the course 
student. think important for 
man have some association with the 
course before begins teach it. Fur- 
thermore, have looked for our in- 
structors among the younger Their 
minds are comparatively open new 
curricular ideas, and they are not 
much imbued with their own particular 
specializations that they cannot become 
interested other have 
found that the older men are not quite 
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sympathetic toward integrated courses 
the younger men. 

can just imagine that 
the next faculty meeting one the uni- 
versity presidents will saying, “We 
must have integration the social 
sciences this university,” and will look 
his senior professor and say, leave 
you select the committee and get 
started.” When the plan brought 
imagine will astonished that 
neither the senior professor nor any 
number professors under the senior 
professor will have their names the 
program. will start inquiring around 
and may find that one the young 
men will break down, questions 
him little, and say that talked with 
the senior professor about the whole 
program but that the senior professor 
had variety reasons, did the 
others, for not associating themselves 
with the program. Perhaps will dis- 
cover that the senior professor whispered 
into the ear the others, “You will 
never get promoted that way; you will 
spend all your time teaching; you will 
give yourself education half 
dozen subjects and teach segments 
all them.” “But,” the young man 
may have said, “the president assured 
salary raises would coming along,” 
and the senior professor would have re- 
plied, “You spend your time writing 
articles, books, anything. Get yourself 
established some subject, methods, 
anything else, just has subject.” 
The young instructor keeps his enthusi- 
asm and follows the president for year 
two years and nothing happens. The 
president not fault because goes 
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meetings and talks about the promis- 
ing young man his faculty who 
getting name for himself. But when 
his budget comes has only $400.00 
promote three people. the pros- 
pects one has been teaching the social 
studies, and the other two have been 
teaching and writing. Well, they get the 
$400.00 and the promising young man 
gets the integration the social studies. 
have give such things some 
thought. 

Mr. have had some 
years experience with integration 
Colgate. Some results this experience 
may worth presenting. First all, 
chose certain definite objectives for 
our integrated, survey, course. this 
course, aim (a) develop appre- 
ciation our society organized 
concern,” (b) make clear 
some the outstanding characteristics 
social organization the United 
States, (c) point out the nature 
social change and social problems, and 
(d) describe some the current ef- 
forts deal with these problems, 

Second, far subject matter 
concerned, there very little that 
new. Most our materials are taken 
from textbooks and other readily acces- 
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sible sources. 

Third, the organization this 
subject matter that secure our inte- 
gration. facilitate this organization, 
adopted what call organizing 
theme. This organizing theme short 
story, while our course elaboration 
this story. The story follows: 
People have needs. one meets his 
needs entirely through his own efforts. 
Individuals specialize. This specializa- 
tion requires organization, social organi- 
zation. Social organization may based 
the principle democracy, the 
United States, the principle 
dictatorship, Germany. American 
social organization changes. Many 
these changes give rise social prob- 
turn, these social problems pro- 
voke social reorganization. These re- 
organizing efforts may undertaken 
either privately government. So- 
cial reorganization government may 
involve more than the extension 
the powers government democ- 
racy; the other hand, may result 
the establishment dictatorship. This 
far our story goes this course. 
From then on, the student takes more 
highly specialized courses the various 
disciplines, 


One must inventor read well, the proverb says, “He 
that would bring home the wealth the Indies, must carry out the 
wealth the Indies.” There then creative reading well 
creative writing. When the mind braced labor and invention, 
the page whatever book read becomes luminous with manifold 
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Apology Former Pupil 


SAWYER 


You stumbled pathless bog words 

From which could not lead you the hills; 
You saw walking Part Speech, 

strange and mystifying Verb. 

me, you were grubby, thick-skulled boy; 

And when you shook the chalk-dust from your heels, 


wrote neat, black “Failure” next your name. 


Now, island steaming the sun, 

You have read books that shall never know, 
Books that were never printed, yet endure, 

Their ragged pages smeared with blood and sweat. 
You did not wonder the words these; 

Their sharp, strong meaning had escaped last 


From grammar’s tight precision, and they spoke. 


Just yesterday heard that fame’s bright hand 
Has placed Silver Star beside your name. 


Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


Epucation Mark Van Do- 
ren. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1943. Pp. xiv 186. $2.50. 

The published literature world pre- 
occupied with war contains surprisingly 
large number discussions the problems 
liberal education. This emphasis cur- 
rent books and journals indicates that 
considerable number writers have recog- 
nized the danger overstressing the emer- 
gency contributions science 
nology, the neglect the long-range 
values liberal culture. 

Van Doren opens with description 
our contemporary mental outlook, the 
effect that one genuinely educated, 
and goes define the truly educated 
person and the extent which liberal 
education possible for all. Then comes 
series chapters essays the nature 
the liberal arts, the college curriculum, 
and the arts teaching and learning, The 
recommendations for the curriculum have 
been materially influenced recent de- 
velopments the University Chicago 
and St. John’s College. The author 
maintains that there essential conflict 
between language and science, between 
the liberal arts and vocational education. 

The book was prepared the sugges- 
tion the Association American Col- 
leges, with the Carnegie Corporation and 
Columbia University co-operating free 
Van Doren’s time for the writing. The 
author uses numerous quotations from the 
great thinkers the past and present, but 
sense factual analysis the objectives, 
content, method, and organization the 
arts college, such college president, 
dean, department head might have 


written. This series essays provides much 
the philosophical background for re- 
vision the college curriculum meet 
the needs reconstruction. Since educa- 
tion, the framing just peace, and the 
work reconstruction depend largely 
essential that liberal education have op- 
portunity make its contribution. Like- 
wise, the fields liberal culture must re- 
construct system values implement 
the forces science, technology, and in- 
vention for the good humanity rather 
than the destruction society. 
Goop 

University Cincinnati 


Charles MacConnell, Ernest 
Melby, and Christian Arndt. Harper 


Brothers. 229 pp. $2.50. 


The authors this book have come for- 
ward with vigorous and exciting account 
“experimental applications for tomor- 
educational venture the secondary level. 
The underlying philosophy cannot mis- 
taken, and the experimental application 
this philosophy terms school organiza- 
tion and teaching admirable. The sin- 
cerity the enterprise, the honest admis- 
sion difficulties involved, and the courage 
and clarity with which problems were faced 
merit the highest praise. Teachers and 
parents who wish inform themselves con- 
cerning the operation the so-called “new 
education” the high school level will 
find the book great interest and profit. 

The book should read, however, 
full consciousness the philosophy 
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clearly portrays theory and practice. The 
title descriptive this philosophy. 

the contention the authors that 
since the days Jefferson culture 
has been developing these forty-eight 
States. culture that asserts that 
mocracy religion human relationships 
based the respect for the worth and 
dignity human beings” and 
that science intelligence the only source 
from which springs our knowledge the 
longer phase human living, but must 
regarded all-inclusive. There are 
finalities and eternal norms, 
values which constitute its criteria. 
must experimentally arrive life’s values. 
Democracy and social experiment are 
synonymous. 

This culture requires “new” 
school. The old school outmoded for 
recognizes degree permanency among 
values which stamps authoritarian. 
disciplines young minds and lives according 
certain fixed conceptions. This held 
anti-democratic, for the essence 
democracy set free the capacities 
individuals accordance with the ability 
accept such responsibility. Learning must 
based discussion and constant evalua- 
tion within the great framework 
philosophy that recognizes unchanging 
norms, final truth, and obligations 
transcending the social milieu. The authors 
give clear account experimental 
school situation. 

What are the results after six years 
sincere effort? The authors evaluate their 
work honestly and constructively. They re- 
port the favorable reactions from teachers 
and parents, but not hide the difficulties 
which had overcome and the criti- 
cisms that are still raised. They feel, how- 
ever, that the “new” school has two great 
obstacles outside its own immediate 
circles that must overcome before this 
“new” education can work effectively. One 
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the home where authoritarian methods 
still persist. Families must become councils 
order operate democratically. The 
oriented this program. The authors de- 
vote chapter suggested teacher 
“training” program harmony with this 
philosophy, (Why the authors would use 
the word “training” with all its mechani- 
cal implications puzzle. Perhaps slip.) 

Regardless one’s philosophical com- 
mitments, cannot appreciate the earnest- 
ness with which the authors desire the 
schools and our democratic way life 
harmonize. One can also agree that the 
dignity and worth the human being re- 
quires broader application the demo- 
cratic principle and that the schools must 
share the responsibility giving this prin- 
ciple wider application. Furthermore, can 
agreed that schools, and homes too, must 
provide opportunities for young people 
comparable with 
their maturity, social well intellectual. 
The reader will find other admirable quali- 
ties this report. 

But, suppose, one does not subscribe 
the philosophy that all truth relative, that 
there are permanent values, and that 
experimental science the only source 
knowledge. Suppose one does not subscribe 
the democratian and scientism our 
authors? still democratic? reason- 
ably certain that among the patrons the 
New School must some who cannot sub- 
scribe democracy the great finality 
life. They may have gone along with the 
experiment not being fully conscious the 
implications the underlying philosophy. 

The philosophy prescribed this book 
and the learning process founded upon 
accomplish exactly what the authors want 
them accomplish, humanism shorn 
all supernatural and transcendent sanctions. 
Parents and teachers who subscribe the 
“new” education and the “new” culture 
must willing see the next generation 
set aside the values which have built 
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our thinking and living the past. They 
must ready have their children ex- 
change the philosophy certainty for 
great uncertainty. 

School administrators, teachers, members 
school boards, parents and preachers, 
every one should read this book for gives 
vivid portrayal what the “new” educa- 
tion hopes accomplish. The issue clearly 
drawn. The time coming when major 
problem education long neglected will 
have faced. The “new” education 
advocate forcing showdown. 

JAARMSA 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mark May. Yale University 
281 pages. $2.75. 


This latest publication Mark May 
excellent example the kind investi- 
gation that can produced advantage 
the Institute Human Relations. The 
main question raised whether war 
by-product human nature the result 
the way learn think and feel. 
Another issue concerns the social condi- 
tioning that determines whether have 
war peace. The topic most construc- 
tive significance the problem the ideas 
that must become current and the attitudes 
that must assumed before can 
achieve durable peace. 

Although there nothing strikingly new 
this analysis our peace-program Dr. 
May’s book presents skillfully arranged 
summary the underlying causes war 
and the prerequisite conditions peace. 
The thesis that the author develops con- 
vincingly one that deserves universal cir- 
culation. Since the people certain modern 
nations have been taught prefer war- 
making the pursuit peace, logical 
conclude that they could also learn 
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love peace and hate war sufficiently 
restrain them from militarism. 

The theories war that are here intro- 
duced and discussed are follows—(1) 
the primitive view war evil force 
abroad, with which man unable cope 
and which results chiefly from the physical 
nature the earth; (2) the instinct theory 
that war due the biological make-up 
man, fighting animal inheriting pug- 
nacity, treachery and destructiveness from 
his ancestors; (3) the social evolution con- 
cept war important factor man’s 
attempt become civilized; (4) the social 
vitamin doctrine that war serves social 
medicine tonic essential for social growth 
and producing vigorous (but not neces- 
sarily healthy) state. Other functions 
war that are evaluated are its effectiveness 
instrument power politics, element 
economic competition and means 
settling disputes among states and nations. 

Dr. May paves the way for his main 
contribution pointing out the relation- 
ship between war and social learning. 
maintains that wars they are fought can 
not rooted instinct. Efficiency war 
dependent scientific principles and 
technological procedures being mastered 
the participants. Sparta and ancient Rome 
are illustrations this well modern 
Germany and Japan. Imperialistic warfare 
grows out philosophic attitudes and 
group habits, Even those races that seem 
more militant than others have re- 
ceive instruction hating, sabotage and 
murder, Wars are complex and expansive, 
and today speak primarily total war. 

Peaceful living something 
learned, and favorable circumstances have 
established international friendliness 
derived from the slow process 
social learning. Men have shown that 
the net-gains peace outweigh the profits 
war and that violent behavior boomer- 
angs against those who sponsor it. 
infant innately neither moral nor im- 
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moral, but non-moral, just are nations 
inherently neither peace-loving 
ligerent, but neutral. This leaves the matter 
largely the hands our cultural and 
moral leaders—especially school-teachers. 
The author enriches with superior con- 
tent our understanding the meaning 
mobilizing for peace. The role public 
education force neutralizing the 
situations that generate anger and promote 
lust for conquest can not over-estimated, 
and the responsibility adult education for 
making known the general population 
the psychological conditions peace must 
not neglected. Dr. May has passed 
subject matter highly serviceable 
the framework curriculum for peace. 
CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


DUCTION BEHAVIOR THEORY 
Clark Hull. Appleton-Century, 
1943. Pp. 422. $4.00. 

“This book the beginning at- 
tempt sketch systematic objective 
theory the behavior higher organ- 
isms.” (p. 1.) Dr. Hull expresses his 
that the next hundred years will see 
unprecedented development this 
time when “the so-called social sciences 
will longer division belles lettres 
[when] anthropomorphic intuition and 
brilliant style will longer suffice. 
Progress this new era will consist 
the laborious writing hundreds 
usable units which measure the quanti- 
ties expressed the equations;—in the 
rigorous deduction, one one, thou- 
sands theorems and corollaries from the 
primary definitions and equations.” (p. 
400.) 

Dr. Hull’s book must appraised not 
finished practical guide for the pro- 
fessional worker but first step the 


development technical structure for 
the rigid scientific investigator. predicts 
that even among theoretical and experi- 
mental psychologists, this type enterprise 
will encounter opposition from 
those who cannot will not think terms 
mathematics.” (p. 401.) The teacher 
other non-mathematically 
sional worker thus warned that may 
find the book difficult, puzzling and quite 
psychology. 

The major purpose the present work 
the elaboration the basic molar be- 
havior laws underlying the social sciences, 
The term “molar” used indicate that 
the present approach based upon coarse 
easily observed phenomena behavior 
contrasted with molec- 
ular microscopic. Lest this statement 
lead the reader assume that the book 
filled with observations and applications 
various representative social activities 
human beings, should stated that the 
phenomena dealt with are almost exclusive- 
the behavior lower animals strictly 
controlled, non-social, laboratory 
ments. The present work statement 
the basal theorems with the experimental 
and logical justification for them and not 
practical treatise applications. 

The statement primary principles con- 
sists sixteen postulates, with various corol- 
given, first verbal form. theorem 
concerned with the effects “delaying” 
the conditioned stimuli typical condi- 
tioned reflex experiment (Pavlov’s “de- 
layed” conditional reflex). 


close temporal contiguity (SCr), and this 
closely associated with the diminu- 


tion need (G), with stimulus 


which has been closely and consistently as- 


sociated with the diminution need (G), 
there will result increment tendency 
for that afferent impulse later 
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occasions evoke that reaction. The incre- 
ments from successive reinforcements sum- 
mate manner which yields combined 
habit strength which simple 
positive growth function the numbers 
reinforcements (N). The upper limit 
this curve learning the product 
(1) positive growth function the mag- 
nitude need reduction which involved 
primary, which associated with sec- 
ondary, reinforcement; (2) 
function the delay reinforcement; 
and (3) negative growth function 
and when both are brief duration, 
(4), case the action prolonged 
growth function the duration 
the continuous action the receptor 
when begins.” Following the mathe- 
matical statement the postulate: “The 
mathematical statement Postulate 
distinctly more concise, convenient, and in- 
formative than the verbal formulation 
given above. has several cases depending 
whether (1) prolonged and over- 
laps the beginning temporally, and 
(2) their degree asynchronism case 
they are brief duration and not over- 
lap temporally. illustration the 
case where follows and overlaps the 
continuous action the receptor for 
duration have the following equa- 
tion: 

(16) 
where, 

100 habs, the physiological 
mum habit strength; 

mathematical constant 
taken the present work 10; 

objective criterion which results need 
reduction, 

more than instantaneous duration and 
overlaps the beginning 
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Tr= the time the beginning 

“The meaning equation may 
clarified the following example. Let 
supposed that have simple learning 
situation which reinforcements are 
standard food are given canine subject 
each reinforcement that the 
reinforcement given seconds after the 
3); and that begins continu- 
ous action the receptor seconds before 
values and from previously given 
equations (11, 14, 20, and fitted 
empirical data and substituting, have, 
sHr = 100 (1—1077 x 1970"? x8 
Solving easy stages, have, 

1.0475 


5.281 


2.1725 

which presents the familiar equation ex- 
pressing the positive growth curve sim- 
ple learning. Solving further, have, 

sHr 35.62 .5635 

20.1 habs.” 

This statement followed the mathe- 
matical equations curves fitted experi- 
mental data showing the per cent stimuli 
evoking reaction after delays the con- 
ditioned stimuli from fraction second 

This example gives taste Hull’s 
offering and indicates why quite im- 
possible summarize briefly meaningful 
paragraphs the gist the fourteen 

For the educator few characteristics 
Hull’s basal system may mentioned, 
the first place, something essentially similar 
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basal the system. Hull refers this 
the “law” primary reinforcement and 
states footnote.(p. 71) that “the term 
law here used much the same loose 
way that Thorndike has used 
famous expression “law effect” which 
the above formulation closely related” 
(p. 71). Indeed the first two Postulates are 
exact formulations which means the 
principles “primary reinforcements” the 
effect” and the typical “conditioned 
reaction” Pavlov and the behaviorists are 
explained. another Hull points 
out that “the conditioned reaction 
special case the ‘law under 
Theorum 

Hull’s system form “reaction” 
psychology which organismic “need,” 
“drive” “motivation” plays vital role. 
This embodied Postulate The role 
drive need Hull’s system is, 
general way, not unlike that other for- 
mulations “dynamic” psychology. The 
unique feature Hull’s work that 
defines their exact operation objective 
terms. 

Hull accepts valid the general form 
learning usually described “trial and 
error” severely attacked Gestalt psy- 
chology. Trial and error learning, how- 
ever, not regarded primary, irre- 
ducible principle but useful description 
the operation more basal processes, 
namely, action aroused need, 
complex setting, varying strengths 
reaction “potentials” due the 
tion” factor which precisely formulated 
certain Theorems. The “reinforcement” 
factor basal the explanation learning 
such “trial and error” situations. 

popular reaction, especially among 
educators, some Hull’s previous re- 
ports, that his system mechanical 
scheme which provides utterly inadequate 


*The Psychology Learning, Forty-First 
Yearbook the National Society for the Study 
Education, Part II, 72. 

Italics are Hull’s. 
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recognition understanding, meaning, 
generalization, conception and “insight” 
which Gestalt psychologists have made 
prominent. has been charged that Hull 
really rules such processes out. This far 
from the truth. states: “Some writers 
believe that there impassable theoreti- 
cal gulf between mere muscle contraction 
and the attainment goals, This doc- 
trine despair grows naturally out the 
doctrine teleology. The present treatise 
accepts neither teleology nor its pessimistic 
corollary. Goals, intents, intelligence, in- 
sight and value are regarded not only 
genuine but the first importance.” 

appraising Hull’s approach learn- 
ing, one must distinguish between mere 
insistence the role insight and under- 
standing and genuine explanation it. 
some psychological systems, insight 
assumed primary, self-illuminating 
datum. Merely assert that insight 
understanding all important, that 
learn insight etc., say nothing that 
eight year old child does not know. 
explain how insight achieved, define 
the conditions that must exist for under- 
standing emerge the real problem 
science. Hull has really tackled this prob- 
What offers perhaps not yet 
complete picture—as would the first 
admit—but neither evasion nor 
enterprise explaining one mystery 
substituting another. 

Generalization, transfer, insight, under- 
standing, etc., are popular terms describing 
various sorts “stimulus generalization” 
which accounts for, least certain 
Theorems. One process called “primary 
stimulus equivalence” explains instances 
which response set one stimulus 
evoked another which has, the 
popular sense, qualitative similarity. For 
example response conditioned one musi- 
cal note may elicited note one 
more octaves above below it. Hull works 
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out mathematical curve for the “spread- 
ing the results learning” this basis 
few instances and introduces the con- 
cept “stimulus dimension.” 

second form generalization, called 
“secondary generalization,” based upon 
certain characteristics “stimulus com- 
pounds” (total situations) which result 
“stimulus equivalence.” Thus 
may produced two more stimuli 
(1) when there are certain “identical” 
“similar” stimulus aggregates the total 
situation (2) when the reaction becomes 
definitely conditioned two more (even 
very different) elements aggregates 
one stimulus compounds (3) when 
stimulus element aggregate appears 
compounds. 

These several possibilities, all the com- 
binations and permutations which they 
occur actual experience, could account 
for much, even not for all, the com- 
plexity and diversity noted observers 
generalization and insight human beings. 
The significance Hull’s work that 
has scouted and possibly captured least 
some these fugitives scientific 
knowledge. they prove genuine 
evaders, their apprehension utmost 
theoretical and practical importance. 
least, may said that these suspicious 
characters now rounded up, will put 
fair and vigorous trial the courts 
science. The decision competent judges, 
hoped, will not too long delayed. 

the interest the educator, should 
repeated that the book chiefly con- 
cerned not with practical illustrations 
applications nor elaborations the meaning 
the theorems the area the higher 
mental processes but with critical analysis 
the formulations the light the re- 
sults the most exactly controlled experi- 
found the literature the “conditioned 
reflex” type work, the book may seem 
mainly concerned with technical ac- 
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counts wink, salivary and other types 
“conditioning.” Most the mathematical 
formulas are based and applied the 
data from such The application 
the formulations learnings more typical 
the schoolroom complex human 
society are left, far Hull concerned, 
for later volumes. However, some Hull’s 
colleagues have produced treatises giving 
applications least the major principles 
his formulations complex 
phenomena. For the educator, the most 
interesting book probably Social Psy- 
chology War and Peace (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) Mark May, who, 
Director the Yale Institute Human 
Relations, has fathered most Hull’s work 
the 

offhand appraisal the probable 
validity future value Hull’s formula- 
tions, least this reviewer, could 
much value. is, however, the present 
reviewer’s opinion, the most significant and 
hopeful venture the field learning. 
The psychology learning has been for 
years state misunderstanding, con- 
fusion, and conflict. Hull’s work seems al- 
ready have resolved many heretofore 
apparently hopeless deadlocks. addi- 
tion resolving such conflicts, can lead 
the way really definite formulation 
principles—or especially quantitatively 
precise principles—he will have made the 
major contribution the sciences the 
psychology learning. 

ARTHUR GATEs 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


DEVELOPMENT 
Harold Jones. Appleton-Century 
Book Company, 166 pp., $2.00. 

This small book painstakingly presents 
the development one boy, John Sanders, 
from his tenth his eighteenth As- 
sisted the staff the Adolescent Growth 
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Study the Institute Child Welfare 
the University California, the author has 
accumulated over period seven years 
remarkably complete developmental records 
grade-group eighty boys from 
urban public school. Dr. Jones selected 
John Sanders for presentation probably be- 
cause his history shows rather dramatic 
form number problems found fre- 
quently contemporary urban culture. 
John has been handicapped unhappy 
tionships within his family; economic stress; ill 
health; visual defects; and inferior physique; 
delayed maturity; certain obtuseness social 
contacts; lack athletic abilities; and lack 
ability win goals which has most desired 
connection with strong drive for popularity and 
social esteem. 
The records John are presented against 
the perspective the group whole. 
The unique combination the many 
separate skills, techniques, and methods em- 
ployed the author this book impressed 
this reviewer making valuable contribu- 
tion psychological interpretation. While 
this distinctly scientific analysis 
individual, the complex whole John’s 
personality, synthesis the many con- 
tributing parts, was all times kept clearly 
view. Dr. Jones makes use both the 
developmental and cross sectional ap- 
proaches the study human nature 
the same time. brings together the skills 
psychologists with various types train- 
ing, physicians, physiologists, and school 
counsellors attempt understand this 
particular adolescent and his group. 
employs observational methods, tests all 
kinds, inventories, ratings, and projective 
techniques. considers both objective and 
subjective findings well the personal 
and group opinions John and his class- 
mates. Development Adolescence unites 
fascinating manner these several ap- 
proaches the understanding human 
development all its varied aspects. 
The last three chapters, “An Interpreta- 
tive Study Some ‘Underlying Tenden- 
“John Saw Himself,” and 
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“The Struggle for Maturity,” look into 
John’s private life wishes, motives, 
drives, and reaction tendencies with breadth 
and rare insight. Throughout these discus- 
sions, however, difficulties interpretation 
are modestly faced and multiplication 
evidence presented chief resource. 
This systematic study John Sanders 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades 
shows fairly bold relief the ups and 
downs his adjustments himself and 
his group and family. records and scien- 
tifically measures dramatic lows and steady 
climbs. The object constantly observed 
this study the dynamic structure John’s 
total personality. Constantly the emphasis 
upon the social role factor per- 
sonality growth. The author never loses 
relatedness the various growth factors. 
This book ends rather optimistic 
and hopeful note. Although the outlook for 
John’s future most the time during these 
seven years was decidedly dark, the clouds 
somehow lifted during his last year high 
school and his story, Dr. Jones points out, 
reads something like Horatio Alger story. 
This turn the tide affairs for John 
convinces the author “not only the 
toughness the human organism but also 
the slow, complex ways which nature 
and culture may come into adaptation.” 
QUAYLE 
State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


PHILOSOPHY 


CHALLENGE FREEDOM Henry 
Wriston. Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
233 pp. $2.00. 

its closing chapter (Page 230) the 
author declares: “The proposals this book 
are all radical; none them looks toward 
any reactionary policy whatever, have 
been living world where, kind 
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double talk, the vocabulary liberalism 
has been stolen the real reactionaries.” 
Thus states his platform and the thesis 
his book. him the reactionaries are 
those who, writing “mature economy” 
America, preach gospel despair; the 
administrative bureaucrats; “the unplanned 
planners”; the governmental corporations; 
the sponsors new agencies which to- 
talitarian fashion enslave the minds men. 

America during the last decade has suf- 
fered from defeatism, shown retreat 
from reason and disbelief the common 
sense Unwarranted pessimism 
has characterized both business and govern- 
ment. consequence the nation has lost 
faith, the state has gained authority, and 
moral restraint has disappeared. restora- 
tion faith and confidence our crying 
need—a faith that reason still governs man- 
kind, faith the common man 
individual infinite worth—the two pil- 
lars democracy. The author challenges 
the defeatism which asserts that current 
trends towards governmental centraliza- 
tion cannot changed; that states must 
surrender their rights the National gov- 
ernment; that extra-legal government must 
replace government laws; that employ- 
ment and economic security can should 
guaranteed changing world. 

call goes forth our democracy 
“make the common sense and the common 
honesty the common man our common 
reliance,” revive faith the individual 
the key values, adopt constructive 
program issuing the democratic way 
life. For progress and happiness each person 
must have opportunity and freedom com- 
mensurate with his social responsibility. Un- 
due trends toward centralization, whether 
government business, are equally bad. 
Privilege, for any group—business, labor, 
vented abolished the interest the 
common man. Only restoring the dignity 
the individual can man fulfill his destiny 
and progress happiness. Bureaucracy, 
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stultifying the individual, must go. Planned 
economics, destroying the individual’s initia- 
tive, must Fulltime perma- 
nent employment for all myth and hope 
for must not aroused. substitute 
for defeatism, whether Republicans 
Democrats, there need for the confidence 
which comes when the untrammeled indi- 
vidual allowed use his initiative. Our 
present need “is recover living faith 
the institutions are fighting preserve” 
and “our national program must oriented 
about positive and fundamental ideas.” The 
author insists: principal duty demo- 
cratic government the maintenance and 
expansion freedom. Without expanding 
freedom the state will not long serve its citi- 
zens; the process will reversed and the 
citizen will become first subject, then 
slave.” 

Nothing means more democratic proc- 
esses than open and free discussion poli- 
cies. The last decade has been one which 
there has been too little systematic analysis 
the directions are traveling those 
who disagree with the trends. this vol- 
ume President Wriston does all distinct 
service bringing into focus present gov- 
ernmental policies they are related 
fundamental questions democracy. 
one has stated his position better more 
lucid and forceful English. His argument 
logical and inclusive. has done 
ice discussing point view which 
destined brought forth more and more 
the days ahead. Wholesome constructive 
criticism the way democracy. The re- 
viewer ventures the prediction that this will 
influential book helping deter- 
mine the “shape things come.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ENGLAND David Scher- 
man and Richard Wilcox. Random 
House, New York, N.Y. $4.00. 


this beautiful volume there are fifty 
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full page illustrations many places 
which have been made famous English 
Literature. The volume quarto size 
and the photographs are superb. With each 
picture there short description which 
shows its importance, and quotation se- 
lected with theme fit with the picture. 
The Introduction, The Sense Place, 
Christopher Morley, written his usual 
happy manner. 

The photographs are David Scher- 
man, one Life’s photographers, and the 
passages from the poems and stories have 
been chosen and the descriptive text written 
Richard Wilcox, associate editor Life. 
wide range subjects presented. 
Among the authors included are William 
Langland, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Izaak Walton, Milton, Thomas Gray, 
Wordsworth, Keats, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
Browning, ‘Tennyson, 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Oscar Wilde, Hous- 
man, Rudyard Kipling, Alfred Noyes, and 
John Buchan. 

this book the legendary and real meet. 
good bedside armchair book. One 
two the sketches and quotations can 
leisure rather than one read hastily. 


Salvemini and George Piana. Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce. 295 pp. $2.75. 


Schemes for the reorganization 
Europe and its countries are prolific; some 
are written with background fact and 
realism, others are idealistic solutions which 
“aim establish new heaven and new 
earth,” which, while well-intentioned, have 
little hope fulfillment. 

The authors are realists much concerned 
with establishing liberal, democratic state 
upon the ruins Fascist Italy. Both are 
Italians, teachers history Harvard 


University. The former, Professor Sal- 
vemini, served the staff several 
Italian universities and was member 
the Italian national legislative body. 
prominent The latter, Pro- 
fessor Piana, the Department 
Church History Harvard. Both, their 
earlier lives Italy, understand the back- 
grounds history and Italian tempera- 
ment; both are now resident American 
citizens. They bring the volume funda- 
mental understanding much needed when 
much opinion foreign affairs being 
moulded transient travelers and report- 
ers who, however conscientious, lack long 
sympathetic acquaintanceship with peoples, 
their history, their traditions, and their out- 
looks life. 

The primary problems present-day 
Italy are reviewed and solutions for them 
are advanced. Are the Italian people 
blame for the war, only the Fascist 
leaders? Has the ruling House Savoy 
opposed supported Mussolini? What has 
been the relationship between 
clerics (Italian and foreign) and Fascism? 
How responsible are the Italians 
people? What post-war territorial adjust- 
ments are necessary for Italy? What gov- 
ernmental reforms are necessary? Must 
Italy re-educated and, so, how, and 
whom? What internal social 
litical reforms are demanded? What are 
the relationships between the old and 
new generations the country? What 
shall the nature schools, colleges and 
universities? Shall there separation 
church and state? 

Almost third the volume devoted 
form relationships. Its responsibility 
Fascism the days its rise and ascend- 
ency power shown. President Roose- 
velt’s relationship the Vatican set forth. 
The attitudes the Vatican towards 
World War and the nations participat- 
ing are analyzed. attempt made 
predict the Vatican’s post-war plans, in- 
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cluding its position toward the development 
democracy Italy. 

The problem the alliance church 
and state post-war Italy considered. 
The future the Concordat and the 
Lateran Treaty are seen the authors 
having vital importance connection with 
any democratic movement the country. 
Italy’s problems are not merely her own; 
they are tied with international complica- 
tions and affect international arrangements. 

This book one which will provoke 
marked disagreements; will doubtless 
arouse heated discussion. But, any event, 
should required reading for any 
American who wishes 
world and his relationship it. states 
boldly, concisely, and scholarly fashion 
what two native-born Italians, naturalized 
Americans, liberal outlook, believe 
necessary Italy develop modern 
democratic state with democratic way 


life. 


OLD BOOK 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE SOUTH 
Charles William Dabney. Two Vol- 
umes: The University North Caro- 
lina 

These two fine volumes were written 

former president the Universities 

Tennessee and Cincinnati; man who 

spent much his life the states east 

the Mississippi and south the Maryland- 

Pennsylvania-Ohio boundaries. knew 

personally and worked with many the 

actors this educational stage. expect 
from him scholarly treatment, appropriate 
placement leading figures and descrip- 
tion cross-currents the long fight for 
free public universal The reader 
will not disappointed any these 
respects. 

After the retirement the author from 
active duties university president, 
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spent several years visiting libraries, institu- 
tions, persons, and collecting materials. 
Consequently, the reader will find com- 
prehensive picture, yet one not heavily 
burdened with multitude minor details. 

The first volume description 
tendencies and clashes from colonial times 
1900. Thomas Jefferson given large 
place for his ideas and promotion uni- 
versal state supported education. Recogni- 
tion social cleavages early days, the 
church, the geographic conditions moun- 
tains, coastal planes and interior uplands; 
political and economical conditions, 
given, and their favorable unfavorable 
influence the growth free public 
schools 

The narrative proper, the author starts 
with Virginia and describes the origin 
the State’s literary fund about 1816 which 
aroused conflict led opponents 
Charles Fenton Mercer and Joseph 
Cabell; and recounts the origin the Uni- 
versity Virginia and Jefferson’s work for 
it. has little say colonial schools, 
but gives place the private academies 
the agencies which trained the school 
builders. The strong influence Scotch 
Presbyterianism and Princeton University 
are given due recognition. Prominent char- 
acters the academy period and their 
schools were: David Caldwell, and his “log 
college”; Samuel McCorkle and Zion- 
Parnassus; James Hall; Moses Waddell 
and his school Wellington six miles 
south Vienna, Georgia. 

may surprise many that 
Hampden-Sydney College was the center 
promotion public school matters. 
Through “Institute Education” and 
strong leaders much activity resulted. 
particular interest ““The Prussian Pri- 
mary School System” report prepared 
Benjamin Mosby Smith. 

Washington College (Washington and 
Lee now) and the leadership Robert 
Lee stand out. Closely associated Henry 
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Ruffner and William Henry Ruffner. The 
former submitted one the early plans for 
improvement common school Virginia. 
Several state conventions 
leaders maintained promotional activity. 
great interest are Lee’s ideas education 
which Dabney Lee’s proposals 
would credit any discerning, and 
understanding leader former present 
days. 

For many years, southern education was 
helped many ways the Peabody fund. 
This magnificent adventure, now passed 
into history described origin, plans, 
policies, and services rendered southern 
education. The author shows that helped 
improve teachers, teacher education, 
schools, school plants, and school support. 

Volume mentions and describes the 
work such virile leaders Robert 
Lee, Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, John 
Barbee Minor and his work for public 
schools, William Henry Ruffner, Archi- 
bald Murphey, Calvin Henderson 
Wiley, Zebulon Vance, President 
Battle the University North Caro- 
lina, Aycock, Alexander 
Noble, Edward Pearson Moses, Charles 
Winthrop College, Christopher 
Memminger, Walter Barnard Hill and the 
University Georgia, Eugene Cunning- 
ham Branson, Caleb Wallace, Robert 
Breckenridge, Henry Tutwiler, William 
Sheats, Ludwig Buchholz, James 
Rhea Preston, William Preston Johnson, 
Lamar, Oran Milo Roberts, Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, Booker Washington, 
Robert Moton, Hollis Frissell, and 
many others. these names suggest little 
nothing the reader, the writer sorry. 
invites the reader investigate the 
work they did. 

Volume also chronicles interesting in- 
formation about higher educational institu- 
tions, societies and clubs. The Peabody 
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Fund and the work the trustees, 
origin, purposes and administration are de- 
scribed. combination personalities 
from northern and southern states the 
group trustees significant The 
state educational associations, their leaders, 
conventions, major accomplishments, are 
pictured. these agencies one unique 
character was the Watauga Club which 
the author was member. Among the 
many colleges and universities judged sig- 
nificant the author are Hampden- 
Sydney, Washington and Lee, Universities 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, Tuskegee Institute and 
Hampton Institute. 

Conservative and opposing forces are 
indicated some extent, The reconstruc- 
tion period receives some treatment 
states. The several problems the begin- 
nings negro education receive appropriate 
presentation. 

Very significant are the movements 
secure appropriate legislation and the result- 
ing laws the several states. Several inter- 
esting documents are included the ap- 
pendix Volume 

Volume deals chiefly with the southern 
education movement which the author 
was active and able participant. From 
conference Capon Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, hotel owned Captain Wil- 
liam Sale, one Lee’s veterans, and 
called Edward Abbott Massachusetts 
and Sale, grew the Southern Education 
Three such annual meetings 
produced larger group, broader view 
and greater unity purposes, also new 
leader, Robert Curtis Ogden New York 
City. Next came the fourth session 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
which the Moravian church became fac- 
tor through the work the Bishop that 
church, Edward Rondthaler. this meet- 
ing bureau information and advice and 
legislation and school organization was 
created, and executive board seven 
members set up. From these actions and 
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executive board meetings grew the South- 
ern Education Board. The bureau referred 
above was placed under the direction 
the author, Claxton, and Joseph 
Eggleston, Jr. These collected, 
organized, and transmitted the facts about 
southern education. Much the expense 
the Board its first year was borne 
George Foster Peabody. 1902, the con- 
ference met Athens, Georgia, and 
1903, Richmond, Virginia. 1903, 
the conference had grown numbers and 
power due the able personnel, The 
first board included William Baldwin, 
Hanna, Robert Ogden, George 
Foster Peabody, Charles William Dabney, 
Wallace Buttrick, Charles 
Albert Shaw, Edwin Alderman, 
Walter Hiyes Page, and Edgar Gardner 
Murphey. The list speaks for itself! 

From the impetus the Southern Edu- 
cation Board and its work (and probably 
other factors) came the General Education 
Board which still functions; the new 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
the Summer School the South Knox- 
page 514 Volume the 
author charts the Southern Education 
Board and agencies growing out 
collateral with it—eighteen number. 
Among these are: General Education 
Board, four funds for negro education, the 
George Peabody Fund, four different 
movements stemming directly 
Southern Education Board, farm demon- 
stration work, and 
agencies sponsored Rockefeller funds. 

the list persons composing the first 
Southern Education Board many others 
were added various capacities asso- 
ciated with the movement. Among these 
were: John Slater and his fund for 
negro education; Miss Anna Jeannes 
and her fund help negro rural schools; 
the Phelps-Stokes fund; the Rosenwald 
Fund and its workers; Charles Stiles 
and his campaign for good health; Wick- 
liffe Rose; Seaman Knapp and the 
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Farm Demonstration plan; Martha Berry; 
Martin; William Goodell Frost Berea 
College; Frank Ross Chambers; James 
Dillard; Eugene Branson; William 
Hand; James Joyner; Walter Hill 
Georgia; Thomas Jesse Jones; and 
many others. 

the early years the movement, some 
state superintendents schools 
opposed the work. Later many 
superintendents became aggressive leaders. 

The results were great. The reader 
should study these two volumes and note 
how many the good things southern 
education were helped it. Better build- 
ings, better teachers, better high and ele- 
mentary schools, better health, better pub- 
lic opinion, and great increase the “re- 
ligion” education. 

The two volumes contain large num- 
ber illustrations, portraits persons 
the movement, charts, buildings, etc. fine 
bibliography and useful documents are in- 
cluded Volume II. 

There much excellence this 
fine work that one hesitates call atten- 
tion probable shortages, yet this neces- 
sary. The writer this review made 
study similar movements for free univer- 
sal education Connecticut and Michigan. 
the basis that experience, and after 
study Dabney’s two volumes, judges 
that one set data should receive from 
some person more study and consideration. 
That matter concerns the groups people 
and attitudes favorable to, and opposed to, 
free universal Obviously, Dab- 
ney could not two volumes cover this and 
all other matters also completely 
needed. recognizes many these and 
records them, such indifference, attitude 
hopelessness, opposition certain politi- 
cal officers and school superintendents, ex- 
treme poverty, the complex business, in- 
dustry and agricultural culture: the 
factor economic system involving 
negro slavery, the the overthrow that 
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system and resulting chaos, and the terrible 
era reconstruction. The reviewer believes 
many these factors still operate vary- 
ing degrees and should studied more 
complete fashion other investigators. 
Dabney has done his work. Others should 


carry on. 
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the author, the South grateful for 
his share the movement and for his two 
volumes. One cannot read this story with- 
out being inspired better things, 

University Florida 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 244) 


Southern Illinois Normal University. She 
has written for Poet Lore and 1937 held 
the Atlantic Monthly Scholarship the 
Bread Loaf School English. 

Green Democracy Miss Mabel Louise 
Culkin shows some limitations the demo- 
cratic theory, meant equal rights 
and responsibilities whatever the age, ma- 
turity, condition. Miss Culkin mem- 
ber the faculty State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minnesota. She also taught 
the State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Virginia, and the summer sessions the 
University Virginia and the University 
Tennessee. 

Carroll Champlin writes The Lib- 
eral Education Teachers. Since 1926 
has been professor education Penn- 
sylvania State College. has contributed 
number articles THE EDUCATIONAL 
and other magazines. 

another our series articles 
prominent educators, James Teller, in- 
structor education Ohio State Univer- 
sity, presents Huxley the Aims Edu- 
cation. has contributed number 
scientific and educational journals, includ- 
ing The Scientific Monthly, The Mathe- 
matics Teacher, Science Education, and 
School and Society. 

Education Goes War the title 
the article Louis Kattsoff, the De- 
partment Philosophy the University 
North Carolina. fundamental ar- 
ticle dealing with the philosophy underly- 
ing the war, 

Stereotypes Educational Con- 
trols during Adolescence was written 


Harold Fleming, the Training Staff 
Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 

Integration Social Studies discus- 
sion summarized Franklin Burdette, 
Butler University, and Executive Secre- 
tary The National Foundation for Edu- 
cation American Citizenship. Partici- 
pants the discussion are Edgar Wes- 
ley, University Minnesota; Julian 
Aldrich, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College; Oliver Field, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Hughes, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Robert Keohane, University 
Chicago; James Quillan, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Thomas Robinson, Col- 
gate University. The Round Table was 
planned the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the National Foundation 
for Education American Citizenship. 

Poems for this number are Beyond the 
First Easter Geraldine Dilla, the 
University Kansas City; Silence Mil- 
dred VerSoy Harris; The Awakening 
Louise Purwin; Apology Former 
Pupil Elizabeth Sawyer Gorham 
Normal School, Gorham, Maine; For 
Captain Colin Kelly, Jr. Dorothy Lee 
Richardson and The Normandie 
Estelle Greathead. All have been former 
contributors THE EDUCATIONAL 
ForuM. 

Reviews significant books are found 
the closing pages. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


fertile field investigation recent 
years has been that the endocrine glands. 
Dr. Serge Voronoff, Director the Ex- 
perimental Surgery Laboratory the Col- 
lege France, internationally known for 
his discoveries the transplantation 
glands, now collects his findings. The 
Sources Life, published 1943, describes 
his investigations the glands internal 
secretion and indicates how they may 
used rejuvenation sexual and general 
functions human beings. shows how 
mentally retarded children may restored 
normal intelligence the grafting 
monkey glands. also describes the tech- 
nique gland-grafting increase the 
growth sheep’s wool, well its size 
and weight. The volume published 
Bruce Humphreys, Inc., Winchester 
Street, Boston $3.50. 

Ideas God and Conduct the doc- 
toral dissertation Willis Mathias. 
The study was undertaken answer the 
question whether there relationship be- 
tween what person thinks about God and 
his personal conduct. Idea God Test 
was devised and battery conduct tests 
was used find correlations between the 
primary idea God and 
which accompanies it. Correlations are set 
show the values church connec- 
tions, attendance Sunday Church School, 
and ideas God related behavior pat- 
terns. The conclusions are important reli- 
gious leaders, church workers, parents and 
others interested boys and girls. The 
study No. 874 the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
Education. The price $1.85. 

Randolph Bourne, major social critic, 
interpreted this biography. Max 
Lerner, who wrote the introduction, says 


body, lived the strenuous life emotional, 
intellectual, and moral terms. lived 
dangerously. This study 
packed with kind adventure. And 
also species mystery story—the 
mystery how hunch-backed boy com- 
ing out middle-class family Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, could have become one 
the major critics our time and place.” 
political thinker and reformer, “he 
raised the important issues democratic 
theory—the nature the state, its relation 
property institutions, its relation war, 
its conduct foreign policy, its relation 
the mass mind, its amenability popular 
control.” The American Council Pub- 
lic Affairs publishes this timely biography. 
paper covers sells for $2.50; cloth, 
for $3.00. 

The Library Congress Quarterly 
Journal Current Acquisitions has just 
made its bow. written mem- 
bers the Library Congress staff. 
Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian Con- 
gress, states. that will work co- 
operative scholarship. Its contents will 
written the staff, “as scholars but not 
necessarily for scholars.” The journal will 
present and describe important new acquisi- 
tions and assist members Congress, the 
officers and agencies government, and 
the world scholarship and letters keep 
abreast with important new publications. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
(1943). 

New Tools for Learning about War 
and Postwar Problems 
pamphlet recently published New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. This new group 
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composed four well-known organiza- 
tions, which have joined forces create 
this new office, non-profit and non- 
partisan. experimental effort made 
possible through the co-operation four 
agencies: The New York University Film 
Library, the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., The University Chicago Round 
Table, and the New York University 
Institute Postwar Reconstruction. The 
guide contains annotated list ma- 
terials available—films, pamphlets, and 
recordings. useful help. alpha- 
betical topical index materials assists 
locating materials. was published No- 
vember, 1943. 

Delaware Poems the second 
trilogy poetry telling the long penin- 
sula included between the Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays. The first volume, reviewed 
THE last year, 
related the Eastern Shore and the Chesa- 
peake. The present volume relates the 
State Delaware. There are 105 poems 
all, with sections under the captions: 
The Legend, The Bay, The Creeks and 
Marshes, The Towns, The Lakes, The 
Farm, The City. The diversity subject 
may seen titles individual poems: 
Coon Berries, The Progger, Talking 
Dog, Setting Mosquito, 
Apple Cider Time, Raking Leaves, The 
Voice Fall, Parent Psychology, The 
Country Store, and Delaware Bay. this 
volume his former one the author has 
caught the tangy atmosphere the sea, 
the marshes, and the earthy acres. has 
the knack portraying his land and its 
people truly and authentically, knows 
his country and neighbors and arouses 
others nostalgic longing for form 
life which far removed from the mad- 
dening rush the city and which breathes 
the strength, the calm, the serenity old 
inhabitants who have grown essen- 
tial part their land and country. The 
book priced $2.00 and published 
The Driftwood Press, North Montpelier, 


Vermont. add the attractiveness 
the volume there frontispiece color 
Edna Byron, and other illustrations 
John Moll, Jr. 

Taps for Private Tussie the intriguing 
title recent novel Jesse Stuart, 
famous Kentucky poet and novelist. Con- 
trary the suggestion the title, not 
war book. tells the story the heirs 
Private Tussie World War who, 
shiftless and relief, use the proceeds 
his War Risk Insurance. they move 
into larger and more elegant quarters from 
the old schoolhouse which they occupied 
rent-free into the munificent George Ray- 
burn house, the Tussie relatives swarm 
share the new-found wealth. story, 
told the child his teens, has the 
breath and atmosphere the hills. The 
book depicts its type well Grapes 
Wrath did the Joads, the migrant family 
the Southwest, Here are the reliefers, 
who abhorred work, and preferred have 
precarious existence sloth rather than 
more comfortable and certain living 
industry. The book won the 1943 Thomas 
Jefferson Southern Award, and was the 
December selection the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. There special illustrated 
edition, with Thomas Benton the artist. 
The twenty-five full-page illustrations add 
much the attractiveness the volume. 
Those who are acquainted with the Heri- 
tage Club’s edition the Grapes Wrath, 
also illustrated Benton, will struck 
the appropriateness the character de- 
lineations this volume. Rapidly Jesse 
Stuart has arisen the voice the folk 
the Kentucky Mountains. His works 
rank with those Joel Chandler Harris 
portraying the negro, George Washing- 
ton Cable his picturization the Creole, 
and Mark Twain his description the 
peoples the Mississippi River. The illus- 
trated edition priced $2.75. The 
regular edition sells for $2.50. Both are 
published Dutton, Inc., New York 
City. 
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NUMBER PART 


FEBRUARY SESSION THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
KAPPA CHAPTER HOST DINNER 


NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY 
The Sixteenth Annual Kappa Delta Lecture 


JAMES McKEEN CATTELL (1860-1944) 
THE CHAPTERS REPORT 
CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICE UNIVERSITY 
Edward McDonagh 
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February Session the Executive 
Council 


THE members the Executive 
Council were present meeting 
The Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February and 
23. Executive President McCracken 
presided, coincidence the opening day 
the session was the exact anniversary 
the date twenty years earlier, when Dr. 
McCracken was first elected the presi- 
dency the Society. 

Convocation being held this 
year, many the duties incumbent upon 
that body fall upon the Executive Council 
who are authorized recent amendments 
the By-laws carry the functions 
the Society until such time Convoca- 
tion can again held. Reports the sev- 
eral officers the Executive Council were 
heard and general plans were made for 
carrying the activities the Society. 
The members the Executive Council 
continue their respective offices until their 
successors are chosen. The Recorder-Treas- 
urer has been re-elected for the biennium 
1944-1946. The editor Epuca- 
TIONAL continues for the next bi- 
ennium, and has been elected editor the 
other publications the Society also, in- 
cluding the Kappa Delta Lecture Series. 

Considerable discussion centered around 
the question regional conferences. was 
the feeling the Council that these should 
held conditions next year will warrant 


such action, Tentative plans have been 
formulated. Announcement will made 
later developments during the next year 
show feasible hold them. 

Nine chapters were installed during the 
biennium. Several persons 
members. All the activities the Society 
are holding well during this period 
war emergency. The number initiates 
has decreased somewhat due smaller en- 
rollments the institutions having chap- 
ters. The number subscriptions THE 
EDUCATIONAL from other sources 
approximately the same for the pre- 
ceding biennium. 

The financial report the Recorder- 
Treasurer was submitted. The finances 
the Society were found very satisfactory 
condition, fact better than had been ex- 
pected. His report was supplemented 
the official report Ernst and Ernst, cer- 
tified public accountants. The expenditures 
under the budget for the last biennium was 
examined the Executive Council. Ap- 
propriations for the ensuing biennium are 
controlled the amendment the By- 
laws adopted last year. 

New members were elected the Lau- 
reate chapter and the lecturer was chosen 
deliver the annual address 1945. An- 
nouncement these names will made 
the May issue THE EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 
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Left right: William Bagley, Laureate Counselor; Alice Miel, president Kappa Chapter; 
Florence Stratemeyer, counselor Kappa Chapter (former member the Executive Council) 
and Henry Holmes, Kappa Delta lecturer for 1944. 
7 


Guest table next wall, left right, back row: Mrs. Harry Duane, Jr.; Frank Wright; 
Katherine Vickery; Henry Holmes; Alice Miel; McCracken; Florence Stratemeyer. 
Front row, left right: Horne; Mrs. Henry Holmes; Williams; William McKinley 
Robinson; Mrs. Henry Holmes, Jr.; and William Bagley. 
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Kappa Delta Host Dinner 


(See pictures, opposite 


ONORING Dr, Henry Holmes and 
other members the Laureate 
chapter, Kappa chapter, located Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, spon- 
sored special Laureate dinner Tuesday, 
February 22, 1944, the Men’s Faculty 
Club. this occasion Dr. Holmes pre- 
sented the 1944 Kappa Delta Lecture, 
his subject being, Hope for Human 
Unity.” Although invitations were ex- 
tended all members the Laureate 
Chapter, only William Bagley, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Her- 
man Horne, Professor Emeritus Ed- 
ucation, New York University, addition 
the speaker, found possible attend. 
Cordial greetings were received from most 
the absent Laureate members. Profes- 
sor Bagley gave these messages the group 
and spoke briefly the history the 
Laureate Chapter. 

All five members the National Exec- 
utive Council were attendance the 
dinner: President McCracken, 
First Vice-President Katherine Vickery, 
Second Vice-President Frank Wright, 
Counselor William McKinley Robinson, 
and Professor Bagley, Laureate Counselor. 
Williams, Recorder-Treasurer and 
Editor the Kappa Delta publication 


was also present. They were presented 
the group Professor Florence Strate- 
meyer, sponsor Kappa chapter and 
former member the Executive Council. 
President McCracken 


greeting. 


gave word 

Kappa’s neighboring chapters were all 
invited send representatives the din- 
ner. result, nine chapters were repre- 
sented. From the greatest distance came 
delegates Gamma Mu, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York; Epsilon Al- 
pha, State Teachers College, 
Maryland; and Delta Lambda, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
Other chapters represented were Beta Pi, 
New York University, New York, New 
York; Delta Rho, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey; 
Delta Upsilon, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Delta Xi, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; Gamma Epsilon, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey; 
and Gamma Zeta, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

talented young violinist, Miss Donna 
Grescoe Winnipeg, Canada, presented 
three selections. She was accompanied 
Miss Bette Burke. 
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New Hope for Human Unity 


The Sixteenth Annual Kappa Delta Lecture 


The Book 


New Hope 
for 


Human Unity 


The Author 


Dr. HENRY HOLMEs 


Professor Education 
Graduate School 
Education 
Harvard University 


Dr. HENRY 


GAIN this year has been necessary 
omit the annual national dinner 
Kappa Delta Pi. However, Kappa chapter 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
was host the members and chapters 
Kappa Delta the vicinity New 
York City dinner the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University Washing- 
ton’s birthday, February 22. account 
this function given elsewhere this issue. 
the dinner Dr. Henry Holmes, 
the Harvard University Graduate School 
Education gave the address based his 
latest book, New Hope for Human Unity. 
The volume, published the Macmillan 
Company sells for $1.50. (It may or- 
dered from the publishers. 

Because most our members have not 
had the opportunity hearing Dr. Holmes 
the dinner, are introducing him 
through these columns, and have asked 
him present summary his book. 

The Author: Dr. Holmes, Professor 


Education and Chairman the University 
Committee Educational Relations 
Harvard University (the latter position 
since 1940) has had varied and extensive 
experience educational activities. has 
been principal elementary school, and 
head the English Department the 
Boston High School Commerce. Since 
1907 has been member the staff 
the Harvard Graduate School Educa- 
tion: instructor education, 1907-10; 
assistant professor education, 1910-17; 
professor education since 1917. From 
1912 1920 was chairman the Divi- 
sion Education and from 1920 1940 
Dean the Graduate School Education. 
was the service our country dur- 
ing the First World War and engaged 
war service World War II. has 
written many magazine articles 
been author joint author number 
books. Last year his The Road Cour- 


age attracted wide attention, has been 
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member the Laureate chapter for ten 
years, having been elected 1934. 

The Book: the request the edi- 
tor, Dr. Holmes has summarized his New 
Hope for Human Unity ten theses 
follows: 

All hope human unity and com- 
mon good depends for centuries come 
the absolute defeat Germany and Japan. 

The Allies must remain united 
enforce world peace. 

They cannot stay united except 
world government open all peoples 
good will and honest purpose. 

This Union Nations must look 
beyond peace the common welfare 
humanity. 

must touch the lives all 
directly, helpfully, and with 
challenge our loyalty. 

Universal compulsory military 


ing conducted each nation co-opera- 
tion with the Union Nations would 
novel and effective way making peace 
common object national 

Freedom from want must sought 
different peoples different ways, ex- 
perimentally, but with much international 
co-operation. 

The two essentials for national pros- 
perity are social insurance and open road 
for talent. 

International travel responsible 
many business, profes- 
sional, and social groups should system- 
atized and expedited the Union Na- 
tions. 

10. Education the final weapon 
against the three great enemies human 
unity and welfare—prejudice, fanaticism, 
and reactionary leadership. 


Memoriam 


AMES former pro- 

fessor psychology the University 

Pennsylvania and Columbia Univer- 

sity, and member the Laureate Chapter 

Kappa Delta Pi, which was elected 

1932, passed away Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, January 20, 1944. 

Famous professor, scientist, and edi- 
tor, may well called the “father 
experimental psychology America.” 
was student Gottingen, Leipsic, Paris 
and Geneva, and received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University was 
member the Faculty the University 
Pennsylvania for three years and Co- 
lumbia University for twenty-six years. 

Since 1917 devoted his time and tal- 
ent editing and publishing. Among the 
magazines founded and edited are 
School and Society, and The Sci- 
entific For ten years edited 
The Psychological Review. also edited 


JAMES McKEEN CATTELL 
1860-1944 
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American Men Science and Leaders 
Education. was president the 
ican Psychological Association (1895) and 
the Ninth International Congress 
Psychology (1929). For nine years (1928- 


CHARLES SIMMERS 
Counselor, Gamma Tau Chapter 
1934-1943 


counselor Gamma Tau chapter 
Kappa Delta Winona State Teachers 


37) was president Science 
founded the Science Press Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 1937 was decorated 
commander the French Legion 
Honor. 


College, passed away November 22, 1943, 
Rochester, Minnesota. had been ill 
for several months and contracted pneu- 
monia which was the direct cause his 
death. 

Mr. Simmers, native Iowa, went 
Winona 1923 from Columbia Univer- 
sity where was doing graduate work. 
Formerly had been professor psy- 
chology and education the New Hamp- 
shire State College. His primary interest 
was the fields psychology, sociology, 
and education. held 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 

Active civic affairs, Mr. Simmers 
served president the Winona Rotary 
Club. Interested the Boy Scout groups, 
had the distinction being the second 
Winonian awarded the Silver Beaver. 

Perhaps one his outstanding contribu- 
tions the college was his leadership 
establishing chapter Kappa Delta 
his institution. was always active 
the chapter and was instrumental pro- 
viding programs high quality for the 
chapter. 


ZONE NUMBERS 


Chapter secretaries and others sending the addresses subscribers should 
include the zone numbers cities where these are assigned the govern- 
ment. will appreciated, also, members who live large cities will 
send numbers us. Delays delivery and non-delivery will 


avoided many cases this done. 
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The Chapters Report 


Gamma Gamma Chapter State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
sponsored the annual Kappa Delta 
award day, November 18, 1943. Follow- 
ing tradition the organization begun 
1943, the highest ranking sophomore 
and the highest ranking junior the pre- 
ceding year were awarded scholarships 
amounting the tuition fee for one college 
quarter. addition, ten letters recogni- 
tion were issued the ten highest ranking 
freshmen the previous This award 
day with its special convocation period has 
been one the contributions Gamma 
Gamma Chapter the college program for 
the encouragement scholarship. During 
the period since 1932, the sum $306 has 
through this scholarship fund and 120 let- 
ters have been addition this 
annual project, Gamma Gamma Chapter 
last spring entertained freshmen in- 
formal tea. was the opinion upper 
classmen that students the campus ought 
know, early their college life, the 
qualifications for membership this honor- 
ary professional organization. this end 
greetings and short talks were given stu- 
dent and faculty members. 

Beta Gamma Chapter State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, initiated 
members October 10, Dr. Stabley, head 
the English department, spoke “Books 
the War.” 

Alpha Sigma Chapter San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, had un- 
usual program October which Mrs. 
Belle Benchley, famous zoo director and 
author the books, Life Man- 
Made Jungle and Friends, the Apes, 
spoke interestingly about her work. 

Epsilon Omicron Chapter 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
will present copy McCuskey’s Life 


Bronson Alcott the outstanding student 
each class the institution. ‘The chapter 
arranged social gathering which was 
host the freshmen ranging the upper 
tenth their class. 

initiation meeting last May given 
Delta Phi Chapter Bowling Green 
State University, there was panel discus- 
sion “Our Task Ahead.” Special music 
featured the program. There were seven 
initiates. 

Delta Chapter Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
had guest speaker John Gould Fletcher 
Little Rock. Pulitzer Prize winner 
poetry, Mr. Fletcher interspersed his lec- 
ture with poems which were beautiful and 

outstanding event the Gamma Ep- 
silon Chapter Montclair State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
the chapter’s annual Coffee House, where 
the discussions are couched the atmos- 
phere old English coffee houses, and 
they never fail prove interesting and 
informative. The chapter 
three $100 War Bonds. 

Last spring Delta Kappa Chapter 
Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington, arranged reception 
for superior freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents, They also pledged group new 
members. 

Gamma Chi chapter Kappa Delta 
well launched into busy year. The chap- 
ter held Honor Night when outstanding 
underclassmen were invited hear Mrs. 
Catherine Tracy Taylor, Instructor 
Nurses the Worcester City Hospital and 
alumna member Gamma Chi chapter 
addressed the group the subject the 
role education nursing. Copies the 
History Kappa Delta were presented 


(Continued page 364m) 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


GENERAL THEME: “From Many Lands” 
towards better understanding world. 

October 12: Understanding Through 
Closer Social Contacts. Greetings—Dean 
Louis Pechstein, Initiation Virginia 
Loos, Frances Jenkins prize scholar, Re- 
marks Counselor Harriett Campbell, 
Picnic Mt. Airy Forest Lodge. 

November Experiences from Euro- 
pean Friends. Ellen Reichel, Germany— 
Janet Schenk, Netherlands—Annie Laws 

December: Christmas Meeting. 

January 11: Speaker announced. 

February Scholar Benefit. 

March 14: Understanding Through the 
Arts—under the direction Miss Frieda 
Lotze. 

April Kappa Delta Tea. 

April 11: Program. 

May Initiation. 


CHAPTER 
University Alabama, University, 
Alabama 

October 11: The History, Ideals and 
Work Kappa Delta Pi. 

November Book Review: The Fight- 
South—Anna Brown. 

December Initiation and Joint Din- 
ner with Phi Delta Kappa. 

January 10: Safeguarding the Child’s 
Right Democratic Living the Class- 
Christine Dockery. 

February Panel Discussion: The Kind 
World Want. Nas- 
sau. 
March The Use Leisure the De- 
velopment Personality. 

April 10: Business Meeting. 

May Initiation and Banquet. 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


October 12: “Child Care the War 
Emergency” Dr. Margaret 
November Film, “The Land.” 

November 11: Business Meeting—Selec- 
tion New Members. 

December Initiation new members 
and Christmas Party. 

January 11: Book Review, Broad and 
Alien the orld Ciro Alegria. 

February Book Review (sequel), Our 
Daily Bread Enrique Gilbert. 

March 14: Panel, “The Beginning 
Teacher and Her Problems.” 

March 23: Business Meeting—Selection 
New Members. 

April 11: Initiation and Banquet. 

May Picnic and Installation Of- 


ficers. 
Era CHAPTER 


Oklahoma Baptist Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 


October 26: Social and Business Meet- 
ing. 

November 23: “Value Exchanging 
Correspondence Between Schools 
U.S. and Other Gladys 
Risher. 

December 19: Christmas Tea. 

January: “Trends Post-War Social 
Helen Martikainen. 

February: Book Review, The Retreat 
from Rostov Paul Hughes—Mr. Joseph 
Lee. 

March: Musicale. 


April: Annual Initiation and Banquet. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska 


September: “Vacation 
Virgie Lee Johnson. 
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October: Role Education 
War and Peace”—Dr. Maxwell. 

November: Panel Discussion, 
Teach?”—Betty Brunt, Evelyn Rodgers. 

December: Christmas Party. 

January: “War and Extracurricular Ac- 
Grace Tear. 

February: Panel Discussion, “Education 
Other Lands During 
Bond, Carl Worth. 

March: “The Rural School War- 
Tyler. 

April: Initiation, Election Officers. 
“Teaching and Teachers War Time”— 
Professor Clements. 

May: Social 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


September 23: Organization, Plans for 
1943-44, Report Membership Commit- 
tee, Election New Members. 

October 14: Plans for special programs, 
Report Program Committee, “Experi- 
ences and Problems Student Teachers” 
—Betty Davies and Loretta Leonard. 

October 28: Pledge ceremony for newly 
elected members. “Values Gained from 
Membership Kappa Delta 
Joan Cramer. 

November 11: Gamma Chapter Din- 
ner, Initiation Ceremonies. “Significance 
Membership Kappa Delta Pi”—Dr. 
Joseph Noonan. 

December Review and discussion 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series. 

January 13: “Significant Trends Our 
Changing Social Cotton and 
Frances Heaney. 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Central State ‘Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma 


October 25: Business Meeting. 


November 22: Pledge Service. “Music 
Contributes Education.” Edmond High 
School and Central State High School. 

December Initiation 
and the New Lola Green, 
Missionary India, 

January 24: Book Loyd 
McMinimy. 

February 21: Reception for Honor Stu- 
dents. 

March 20: Chalk Talk—Miss Winston. 

April 24: One Act Plays—Miss Mary 
teacher Edmond High 
School. 

May Initiation Service—Address 
Dr. Robinson, 


Eta CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Oklahoma 


September 24: Business Meeting. 

October 23: Dinner—Speaker, Dr. 
Carter. 

November 12: Election New Mem- 
bers. 

December 10: Initiation New Mem- 
bers. “What Delta Eta Kadelpians Are 
Minnie Shockley. 

January 14: Speaker—Mr. Maun- 
tel, 

February 11: Election New Mem- 
bers and Election Officers. Book Re- 
view Maizie Shirey. 

March 11: Panel, “After the War, 
Edna Donley. 

April 17: Convocation 
tion New Members, Installation New 
Members. 


CHAPTER 


Westminster College, New 
Pennsylvania 


October: Business Meeting. 
November 11: Initiation and Banquet. 
November 16: New Demands Our 
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Schools—Mr. Harold Brennan. 
January: Responsibilities Teacher 
Extracurricular Work. 
February: Panel Discussions 
March: How the War Affects Psychol- 
ogy. 
April: Election Officers. 
May: Practice Teachers’ Banquet. 


CHAPTER 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


September 27: Business Meeting. 

October 15: Book Review and Music. 

November 19: Forum. 

December 10: Christmas Party, Initia- 
tion, Mr, Huddleston, Guest Speaker. 

February Assembly Program. 

February 11: Business Meeting. 

March 17: Program arranged. 

April 22: Guest Speaker. 


Tau CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 


Pennsylvania 


September 24:Campfire Meeting—Elec- 
tion Pledges. 

October 22: Pledge Meeting—Speaker: 
Mrs. Dubard Hut. 


November 19: Formal and Informal In-, 


itiation—Entertainment Neophytes. 

December 10: Student Panel Discus- 
sion—Report from Educational Forum. 

(Special Pledge Meeting called.) 

February 18: Formal Initiation; Speak- 
er: Lt. Cliff. 

March 17: Student Panel Discussion— 
new members. 

April 21: Wiener Roast—Dogwood Cir- 
cle. 

May 12: Formal Banquet. 


Bowling Green State 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


October 20, 1943: Panel discussion 
“The Immediate Effect War Edu- 
cation.” discussed Marianne Bell, 
Betty Hamler, Marilyn Harris, Martha 
Lawn, Gertrude Skidmore, and Katheryn 
Knisely were: 

“Married Women the Teaching 

Field” 

“Teaching—a Deferrable Occupa- 
tion” 
“Teachers War Work” 
“Insufficiently Trained Teachers 
the Teaching Field” 
“War Time Curriculum” 


November 17, 1943: “Four Qualities 
Good Teacher”; Guest Speaker, Lt. Fer- 
guson the Navy. 

January 19, 1944: Formal initiation 
new members; Panel Discussion: 
ing Kappa Delta Pi.” discussed 


were: 


“Uniqueness the History Kappa 
Delta Pi” Helen Mose. 

“Value Honor Society the 
Individual and Humanity” Mar- 
jorie 

“Contribution the Educational 

Forum” Dr, Florence Williamson. 

“Research Publications” Dr. Wal- 


ter Zaugg. 


March 15, 1944: Panel discussion, “Off 
Campus Teaching Experiences.” 

April for freshman and 
sophomore honor students. 

April 15, 1944: Annual program hon- 
Alpha chapter Phi Delta Kappa 
Toledo. 

May 14, 1944: Formal initiation new 
members. 


CHAPTER 


College Connecticut, New 
Britam, Connecticut 


April 12: Installation Epsilon 
Chapter. Election officers for school year 
ending April, 1943. 

April 21: Ordering badges and charms 
for chapter members. Election officers 
for 1943. 

April 29: Installation new officers. 
Appointment Constitution Committee. 

May 27: Voted that all members the 
faculty the college and the training 
schools belonging Kappa Delta in- 
vited become affiliate members Epsi- 
lon Chapter. Appointment commit- 
tee Standards for New Members. 

June 28: Panel discussion “Education 
Practices Various Parts the Country” 
affiliate members, Installation Dr. 
Welte, President Teachers College 
Connecticut, honorary Serv- 
ing refreshments. 

September 22: Report Committee 
Standards for Membership. Presentation 
outline constitution. 

October Voting candidates for 

October Tea for incoming members. 

October 20: Banquet for new members. 

November 17: Appointment commit- 
tee send packages members Epsilon 
Chapter who are now the service. 
Discussion proposed constitution. 


December Election Officers for 
1944. Vote chapter accept its by-laws 
proposed the constitution committee 
with the provision that they approved 
the national president. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 
July Initiation Meeting—Dr. Eyring, 
President New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity. 


August 12: Evening meeting with speak- 


er. 

September 16: Chapter host upper di- 
vision sophomores and freshman honor stu- 
dents. 

October 14: Social Meeting—Teachers 
Convention Eau Claire. 

November 11: Discussion current 
bills education before the state and na- 
tional governments. 

December Initiation meeting with 
speaker. 

January 13: Reaction School boards 
problems that face them. 

February 10: “What Philosophy 
Education?” 

March The International Exchange 
Teachers and 

April 13: Business Meeting. Nomination 
officers for the ensuing year. 

May: Installation officers. Initiation 
and spring banquet. 


THE CHAPTERS REPORT 


(Continued from page 364i) 


members and counselors who 
have made outstanding contributions 
Gamma Chi chapter. 

Delta Omicron chapter had homecom- 
ing Central Washington College. They 


requested members who could not come 
person send interesting letters. its pro- 
gram for the year the History Kappa 
Delta and the lives and contributions 


(Continued page 3640) 
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The Community Service University 


Coordinator Regional Planning 


accomplish two major purposes: (1) 
train young men and women the vari- 
ous professions, and (2) offer services 
for social planning the entire area 
Southern Illinois, Business and community 
leaders the region helped evolve this 
plan calling the personnel the col- 
lege for assistance and guidance connec- 
tion with their problems. this practice 
became more widespread, was obvious 
that teachers college could not discharge 
the responsibilities regional leadership 
until the emphasis the college was al- 
tered other areas learning besides 
teacher training. Directed President 
Pulliam and community leaders, legislation 
was passed which changed the status the 
teachers college that university. 

was not very long until every depart- 
ment the college could offer some impor- 
tant community service either help 
ameliorate regional problem, improve 
already existing facilities. Certain depart- 
ments took the lead offering consultation 
services community groups. Soon even 
those who were skeptical the plan noted 
that instructors who had come into realistic 
knowledge the dynamic problems their 
area were able present their subject mat- 
ter with greater feeling and understanding 
than they had hitherto been able muster. 
Students quite naturally respected 
opinions those instructors who had come 
grips with local realities. fact, partici- 
pation community planning made in- 
structors more aware the needs their 


Southern Normal University 
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students and many ways tested their 
academic convictions severely. 

For many years Southern has 
been underprivileged area. During the 
depression recent years, few our 
counties had more than fifty per cent the 
population some form public 
Health indices reveal that this area led the 
state numbers persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis and typhoid. number 
counties near the college had infant mor- 
tality rates exceeding 100. Land erosion 
made agriculture unprofitable. These facts 
made evident that was impossible for 
the college sit complacently and believe 
that was doing its best following con- 
ventional teacher training program. Thus 
came the idea pooling the trained 
and highly skilled personnel the univer- 
sity participate community betterment. 

Our plan have every department 
least one person devoting some his 
time the needs our Space 
prohibits detailed examination the func- 
tioning each these departments the 
region, except mention briefly and quite 
random, several departments for illus- 
trative purposes. 

The agriculture department has taken 
active part carrying the message 
scientific farming the rural school. Most 
the new farmers America are still re- 
cruited from among eighth grade gradu- 
ates; hence, the natural and logical place 
rural school. The importance soil con- 
servation, rotation crops, and soil testing 
can demonstrated vacant land near 
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the typical rural school. Control crops can 
portray vividly and dramatically the im- 
portance applying the principles agri- 
cultural science farming, Our future 
farmers are presented with pragmatic ideas 
relative efficient farming and are edu- 
cated through radio, lecture, democratic 
manual projects, visual aids, and other 
methods help them understand their own 
community resources and use them 
good Not only will these eighth 
grade boys and girls become good farmers 
themselves, but the message efficient 
farming brought home their 
Studies population and labor have 
been made the economics and sociology 
departments. graphically 
showed that there was pressing need for 


Laureate members were studied. an- 
other meeting the initiates described the 
lives Laureate members. For the re- 
mainder the year the program will 
built the theme “Post War Education.” 

The Gamma chapter arranged 
unique program the form debate 
possible changes the curriculum and con- 
ditions the campus the State Teachers 
College East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Epsilon Iota chapter, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, held 
open meeting with talk juvenile 
delinquency Justice Miles the Rox- 
bury Juvenile Court. The judge described 
“The Teacher’s Role Solving Delin- 
quency Problems.” Alumni were invited 
this they are all meetings. 

Alpha Phi chapter, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, faculty members and 
prominent men the community furnished 
the programs. The chapter planning 
visit Tuskegee Institute for Negroes 
study the facilities and organizations the 
During the summer quarter so- 
cials, outdoor parties, and educational meet- 
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industrial development southern Illinois. 
The government became concerned with 
the social problems our area and located 
one the largest ordnance plants the 
United States few miles from the college 
that the large labor supply plus our 
natural resources might utilized. 

The art department, music department, 
and chemistry department have also been 
leaders this work. Society needs students 
who are well oriented the ways com- 
munity life and who can see some the 
desirable changes necessary and will in- 
formed and hopeful citizens. are stress- 
ing both student and faculty participation 
community planning and are finding out 
that the experience vital and rewarding. 


ings formed the program. 

Psi chapter, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, has informal and formal initiation 
each term. Last spring the candidates 
discussed the biography Bonson Alcott 
the informal meeting, and initiated them 
banquet another time. the sum- 
mer session, the president the college 
spoke Last fall the candidate 
reported Kappa Delta history. 

For two consecutive years Delta Phi 
chapter has been host Alpha field 
chapter Phi Delta Kappa Toledo. 
The program last year was held April 
Bowling Green State University, with 
luncheon the Falcon’s Nest, the student 
union. program followed consisting 
musical numbers and stimulating panel 
discussion with six eight members 
Delta Phi chapter participating. The topic 
for discussion was, Newer Gen- 
eration Looks Education.” Last spring, 
the topic discussed was 
Post War World.” This year similar 
plan has been prepared. 
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Badge 


Badge 
with 
Guard 


Orders 
blanks must ap- 
proved chapter Guard 
officer and the Re- 
corder-Treasurer 


the Society. 


No. 
Charm 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Badge with ring No.0 No.! No.2 No.3 

Guard Pins 
SMALL MEDIUM SIZE 
Double 
Letter 
tse $ 3.50 
Close Set .... 7.00 
Crown Set 10.00 
Close Set 8.00 
Crown Set Pearl 12.50 
ADDITIONAL FOR WHITE GOLD 
2.00 
Close Crown Set Jeweled .......... 2.50 
COAT ARMS GUARDS 
Miniature, Yellow Gold ............... $2.75 


KAPPA DELTA 


Checks and money 
ders should made 
payable Burr, 
terson and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


No. 
wit 


Guard 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal tax 
jewelry twenty per cent. addition use 
occupation tax charged some states in- 
dicated: Alabama, 2%; Colorado, 2%; 
2%: lowa, Kansas, 2%; Michigan, 3%; 
North Dakota, Ohio, South 
2%: Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 


vary from time time, officers should make 


2%. Since state taxes 


check taxes their own states determine 


the amount payment. 
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